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PREFACE 


foot and to the Right Rev. Dom Christopher Butler 
for their helpful advice and suggestions. Neither of 
them, however, bears any responsibility for the state- 
ments made or opinions expressed in the following 
ages. 

4 Tn the choice of an English version for Scriptural 
quotations I have allowed myself a certain freedom. 
Longer quotations are generally from Mgr. Knox’s 
translation, which seems to me the best of the modern 
ones, but no single version is wholly satisfactory in all 
contexts, and I have therefore considered myself free to 
use the older versions, or to make my own from the 
Greek, according to circumstances. The important 
thing is that the version should be an adequate render- 
ing into English of the best available Greek text, and 
this rule I have endeavoured to observe. 

In order to avoid a plethora of footnotes, I have con- 
centrated all references to the works of modern writers 
in an Index of References at the end of the book, and 
have added a short ‘Who’s Who’ in an appendix, 


Bath, March 951 A.H.N.G-A. 


\| have to express my gratitude to Prof. R. H. Light- 
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To 


INTRODUCTORY 


ome apology is due, I think, from anyone who sets 
out to write yet another book on the subject of St. 
John the Evangelist, and a special apology is 
needed when the author holds not even a degree, much 
less a chair, in Divinity or Theology and has never been 
admitted to Holy Orders, even of the most minor kind. 
What business (the learned may naturally ask) has this 
fellow to hold any views upon the matter at all, or to 
arrogate to himself the right to sit in judgement upon 
me, who have given my life to the study of these sub- 
jects? But I must remind the learned reader (if any 
learned man should happen to read this book) that 
learned counsel and still more learned judges do habitu- 
ally submit to the verdict of a jury, as the most emin- 
ent and expert statesmen submit not only their opinions 
but their whole careers to the verdict of an unlearned 
hes and it is in the explicit capacity of a juryman 
r floating voter’ that I have ventured to write this book. 
aay pa to the learned is also an answer to the un- 
ader, whose complaint is merely that there is 

Ir 
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already an abundance of books upon the fourth Gosp, 
for I have observed, in reading some of these, that th 
are overwhelmingly the work of counsel for the plai 
or the defendant—of spokesmen on the radical or 
servative benches, The juryman, or the voter, is ¢ 
spicuous by his absence. Few laymen, in the broad ser 
of the term, have touched upon the matter at all, 

Frederick Kenyon (a scholar, but not primarily a bib: 
lical critic) has written briefly on the Johannine ques- 
tion in The Bible and Modern Scholarship. Mr, Berna 
Shaw, in the preface to Androcles, has touched the sub- 


Ject with both wit and shrewdness, and the historian 


e what I mean without seeming 
ps unjust. Let me put it in this 
—I do not say a world in which 


en for granted. There, no 
acts but always from some- 
‘ame story. 
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Writers of books need earlier books as sources when they 


write ’em. 


Those earlier books, yet earlier books, and so ad infinitum. 


In my world, almost every book, except some of 
produced by Government departments, is written by 
one author. In that world almost every book is produced 
by a committee, and some of them by a whole series of 
committees. In my world, if I read that Mr. Churchill, 
in 1935, said that Europe was heading for a disastrous 
war, I applaud his foresight. In that world no prophecy, 
however vaguely worded, is ever made except after the 
event. In my world we say, ‘The first world war took 
place in 1914-1918, In that world they say, ‘The 
world-war narrative took shape i 
the twentieth century’. 


n the third decade of 


mi nd men 


happened vithin their own adult li 
Turning to more detailed matters, in my world, if a 
fisherman makes an unusually good catch, he counts 
and weighs and measures each fish and can accurately 
(even maddeningly) recall these statistics to memory 
until the end of his life. In that world a ‘draught of 153 
great fishes’ is necessarily fictitious and the number must 
besymbolical. In my world, if a party of uneducated and 
probably superstitious men is sent out by moonlight to 
arrest a man who is said to be in league with the devil 
and to be able to work miracles, they go in some trepi- 
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dation; and when the wizard suddenly appears out of 
the darkness and challenges them, using those words so 
awe-inspiring to Jewish ears, ‘I AM’, they are apt to be 
considerably taken aback. But in that other world it js 
‘ludicrously unhistorical’ to suppose that the high 
priest’s servants ‘went back and fell to the ground? i ; 
precisely these circumstances, In my world a man of 
even the humblest origin can become, by the end of his 


life, a very learned man. In that world a Galilean — 


fisherman can never, as long as he lives, become ac- 
quainted with the writings of Philo or the terminolo 
of contemporary religious and philosophical thought. 
Tt would be grossly unjust to suggest that all scholars, 
or even a majority of scholars, live permanently in this 
world of their own. Many (Bishop Lightfoot was a shin- _ 
ing example) combine a ruthless exactitude in the ‘ 
counting and weighing of every grain of evidence with a 
profound insight into its significance and a kind of con- 
summate generalship in forming the scattered fragments 


into an ordered and intelligible pattern, Broadly speak- 


ing, this sort of greatness in scholars always goes hand in 
hand with a wide general culture. It is the ( 
Specialist, in any department of k 
_ sometimes led into absurdities by hi 
or despise any source of knowledge w! 
the restricted field of his own expertise, Readers of Mr. 
Balchin’s novel, A Small Back Room, may remember the 
Statistician who discovered a close correlation between 
Roman Catholicism and weight-lifting ability, or the 
mathematician who proved that every seventh round 
from a new type of gun had a negative muzzle-velocity— 
and both were very hurt when 
feats of ingenuity are not unknown in the sphere of bib- 
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people laughed. Similar _ 
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lical criticism and have sometimes been amusingly rd 

ied. Mgr Ronald Knox, for instance, has proved that 
Recs Victoria wrote In Memoriam and has deduced 
a other absurdities from an analysis of the a 
tural quotations in The Pilgrim’s Progress. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, too (in Luke the Physician), once retorted very 
neatly to some arguments of Harnack by subjecting 
Harnack’s own book to the same sort of microscopic 

scrutiny that Harnack had applied to St. Luke, with 
~ results which were as unflattering to the German scholar 
as his had been to the author of Acts. Not that anyone 

would call Harnack a narrow specialist. He was one of 
the great scholars of our time. Bi te wa 


en he wa ot im 


ne from the common ai 


human psychology. It i rm 
es of a jig-saw p le into a pattern undreamed of 


on having solved the puzz’ 
Rie cet pemeeameemreaee 


Once any controversy has started, of course, partisan- 
ship at once enters into the thing. We hear of conserva- 
tive scholars, of liberal or radical critics. The words left- 
wing and right-wing are bandied about, and men are 
commended for maintaining a middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion. Unhappily, too, an odium theologicum broods over 
the scene. There is, in fact, such a deal of wishful think- 
ing—on both sides—in all that pertains to N.T. criticism, 
and such a fog of war hangs over the whole territory 
that I should need to be rash indeed if I were to join 
™ any part of the general engagement. 
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Fortunately, however, there is one corner of Qn 
battlefield where the smoke seems at last to be dis 
«. the dust of controversy settling. I mean, 
question of the authorship of the Gospel according to 
St. John, Not that peace has been declared” nor an) 
agreement signed. Not that, by any means, The tradi. 
tional garrison is still strong and its fortifications hay 
survived all sappers. Nor have the besiegers abandoned 
the siege. But at the moment they are not pressing it, 
They are, as it were, looking the other way and suggest- 
ing, by their attitude, that it does not really matter who 
occupies the citadel. In this calmer air an unlearned 
layman may, perhaps, like a war correspondent, safely 
explore the ficld and express his views about the 
past, present and probable future course of the cam-— 
paign. 

As regards the past, there was undoubtedly a ‘Johan- 
nine problem’ in patristic times. The statement that St. | 
John the Apostle did not write the fourth Gospel was 
first made, it seems, in the second century, and contro- 
versy about the Apocalypse went on much later than 
that. It may have been ominous for the future course of 
the war that these first shots in it were fired mainly on 
grounds of doctrinal prejudice, not of lofty, disinterested 
scholarship. But so far as the Gospel was concerned the | 
controversy was short-lived, and from the end of the 
second century the position of St. John was never chal- 
lenged within the Catholic Church. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, in both East and West, the New Testa- 
ment canon stood unchallenged, and the traditional 
account of its origin was taken for granted, the contro- 
versies of those times being carried on in the sphere of 
philosophy and metaphysics, not of biblical criticism. 

16 | 
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A change came at the Reformation. Then, the virtual 
rediscovery of the Greek New Testament by Western 
Christians concentrated men’s attention upon that book 
to an extraordinary degree, In the Protestant countries, 
in fact, Biblical study nearly replaced dogmatic Theo- 
logy altogether, and Protestantism was in danger of be- 
coming, like Islam, the religion of a book. But Euro- 
peans are incapable of concentrating their attention 
upon any subject without criticizing and arguing about 
it, and it was not long before this spirit got to work upon 
the Bible. It concerned itself first with the text. As more 
ancient MSS came to light it was found that the Re- 
ceived Text of the printed editions was imperfect, and 
efforts to restore the original text began in the seven- 
teenth century. They are still proceeding. Another line 
of study was ‘harmonization’—the attempt to construct 
a continuous, coherent narrative out of the four Gospels. 
The difficulty of achieving this result convincingly, with- 
out sacrificing the doctrine of the verbal inspiratio 
total infallibility of Scripture, was naturally great. Th 

Bible Christian, brought up to believe that the Gospel 

had been virtually dictated by the Holy Ghost, was il 

prepared to cope with the advance of rationalism, deism 
and the Enlightenment. 

This storm gathered in the eighteenth century. It 
broke in the nineteenth. Anything miraculous, even 
phenomena now well recognized as falling vaguely into 
the power-of-mind-over-matter category, was then nats 
sidered impossible and absurd. Therefore the Gospels 
were late and mainly legendary compositions. More- — 

1 Darwin had a most baneful — 
over, the work of Charles 
: ole nineteenth-century way of © 
ac el i there seemed to” 
thought. Because in the — of biology there 
I 
B 
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. At one time, indeed, something like a con- 
ee opinion was held. It was not John’s independence 
that condemned him but his dependence. Canon 
Streeter, for example, maintained that he had used the 
earlier Gospel as a source, and could not therefore bea 
ite i first-hand witness himself. This view, in its turn, has 
nd beneficent Progress. In spite of all the evidence 0 now fallen out of favour, and there are even a ae 
history, which abounds in great saints and great scon aa us to-day pia ie i had not even rea 
drels who have built, destroyed, or distorted w t. Mark—nor any Ss ; mn 
societies and empires, they sictstad on their doctrine of _Meanwhile, through all the turns haps a ana ee 
Man’s gradual but inevitable upward march. And sin cism, a stalwart succession of very ws pe St. John 
Christianity was a step in that march it must have ¢ tinued to uphold the traditional aire ors! "4 ° ee 
into existence gradually. Not with a bang but a slither the Apostle. They have many nota! aa er ORES oo dis. 
ing glide. That the Gospel Narrative had Evolved was credit and can claim with justice that every ni “ 
covery, literary or archaeological, made in the past hun: 
dred years has always proved favourable to their side, 
never to that of their opponents.' John’s alleged ana- 


re: low, but ai 


hout value, but it le 


- clusion that all the Gospels 1 ite lated 


quite 


; firmly back into the first century. The 
citadel, as I have said, is still untaken and its garrison is 
in good heart. It is the critics who have ceased to press 
the siege, and one is tempted to whisper that perhaps 
the grapes are sour. At all events the fighting seems to 
have died down. Or, to change the metaphor, we may 


say that prosecuting and defending counsel have now 
ic, and concluded that John, who . 


; : iy : fradi igi Ve 
Mark, must be the least reliabletaa n the case of John, the whole history of radical criticism is the 


Story of a continual retreat.’ Principal Vincent Taylor in the 
too, has been very much modified Hibbert Journal July 1950. 
18 t9 


ot be examined here, the majo 
hat St. Mark’s Gospel was the firs 
as therefore more reliable than the 
a home for that verbal inspiration 
longer attribute to all four Gosp 
n to attribute something like infalli- 


of critics concluded t 
to be written and w. 
others, As if secking 
which they could no 
many scholars bega 
bility to Mark alor 
least resembles 
This opinion, 
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justified, confidence. No doubt many statements 
by historians are to some extent precarious, but 
we have strong reason to suppose the historian to pbe¢ 
biased to the point of self-deception we recognize thay 
he has probably weighed the available evidence 
care and intelligence and that his conclusions are 
fore to be relied on. It may seem frivolous to 
detective novel in this context, but in one of her no 
Miss Dorothy Sayers sets forth the principles whi 
should govern this sort of judgements with such admir 
able clarity that I make no apology for quoting her. Ii 
is a judge who is directing a jury in the attitude 
should adopt towards circumstantial evidence, and 
Sayers makes him speak as follows: ‘You may per 
wish to hear from me exactly what is meant by 
words “reasonable doubt”. They mean, just so muc 
doubt as you might have in everyday life about : 
ordinary matter of business. .. . They do not mean the 
you must cast about for fantastical solutions of wh 
seems to you plain and simple. They do not mean thi 
nightmare doubts which sometimes torment us at 
o'clock in the morning when we have not slept 
well, They only mean that the proof must be suc! 
you would accept about a plain matter of buying and 
selling, or some such commonplace transaction.’ 
The present writer hopes that he may be able to 
low the excellent advice which he has given hims 
the foregoing paragraphs, but being human he canno 
hope to be without some prejudices of his own. The 
will, no doubt, make themselves apparent in the s 
ceeding chapters—if indeed they have not already di 


so, ome people, the fact tha 
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e ine. For myself, I admit to an inclination 
towards the latter of them. I am one who prefers to be- 
lieve that Sir Richard Whittington did have a pet cat. 
At the same time I should not feel gravely disillusioned 
if some alternative explanation of the legend were 
proved truc. So, in this matter of the fourth Gospel I 
can promise that I will try to weigh the evidence 
honestly and without bias, but I cannot, any more than 
2 y other man, promise that I shall succeed. 


O a y } t a 
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who prepared a fair copy. This copy, no doubt, was then 
revised and corrected until a final ‘press copy’ was pro- 
duced. This was then taken to a publisher whose staff 
of professional scribes proceeded to multiply copies of it 
for sale. In the absence of any law of copyright there 
was nothing to prevent a ‘pirated’ edition being made 
from any of the copies sold by the original publisher, 
and in any case these copies would become the only 
source for subsequent editions of the book as soon as the 
~ author’s autograph MS had perished. The normal for- 
mat of a book was the papyrus roll. Imagine the pages 
of this book as being printed on one side of the paper 
only and not bound together but pasted side by side in 
: ; a long strip, and this strip rolled up on staves of wood 

is as well to examine the channels by which it has or Bie, id you have : very fair picture of what a 
: traversed the centuries to our own time, so as to Roman book was like. 
Sees rae the reliability of our printed The sacred books of Christianity, however, were not 
original sentences : mi with which they reproduce the always produced in normal circumstances nor in a nor- 
pass a set of pa ont eases To-day, an author can mal way. ‘They often had to be written, copied and cir- 
cesta, tac pa $ to the printer and know with culated in haste and secrecy. The copyists were, as often 
catliews di thalestie printed copy will be exactly like all as not, enthusiastic amateurs rather than professional 
the fifteenth srt ti printing was only invented in scribes, and it seems, too, that even quite early in the 
hadi beanie ury. ae that, each copy of a book second century they preferred the codex—that is, a book 
ti Ba rs a] y hand. Vellum came into g like a modern one of bound-up sheets—and this, when 
noveually sh ona century. Before that, books we! Made of papyrus, would be a more perishable format. 
even than mod non papyrus—a material less durable x For these reasons the earliest copies of the N.T. writ- 
ceils or iy paper. Thus, between the autho Ings were exposed to a more-than-average risk of cor- 
ap sullen and the earliest copy still surviving th Ttuption, and there were other circumstances which 
pores own number of intervening generations tended to have the same effect: 

uscripts, each liable to cir rate of mortality was greater than that of — 


corruption b ists’ classics. The frequen 
asi P y copys “step Greek or Latin classics. : tee 
normal method of producing a book in Roman “y — ncamsiccimanttonaiaiinstisaia 


times was this: i 
S this: the author dictated to a stenographel 
24 ; 
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B= studying the content of any ancient boo Be: 
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(ii) The number of copies produced was greater, Not 


only because existing copies were more frequently des. 
troyed but because Christianity spread through the Em- 
pire very rapidly, and the demand for copies of the N,T, 
would have been considerably greater than the demand, 
say, for Juvenal or Tacitus, 

(iii) The four Gospels tell much th 
in very similar words. This led to a 
ruption called ‘harmonistic’, 
sciously or unconsciously, adjus 
to agree with that of Mark o 
error, however, would be less likely to occur in the fourth 
Gospel than in the other three, 

The raw material of o 
its early days subjected 


€ same story, often 
special form of cor- 
when the scribe, con- 
ted the text of, say, Luke 
tr Matthew. This sort of 


ur N.T, text, therefore, was in 
to special dangers which it did 


in their youth any of the writers of classical antiquity 
will be familiar wi 


atus criticus and with the 


ment, will probably 
be appalled by what he finds, 
t are preserved to us | 
of which the earliest are seldom earlier than the 
_ Ages, the N.T. is preserved in over 2,000 MSS of which. 
a considerable vibe, are: over 1,000 years old and 
Several date from Ro 

MSS the 


man times, In addition to these 
Greek are a number of translations into 
~ Latin, Syri ptic and so on, and over 1,500 sections 
aries: i from the Bible for use in publi 
_ Worship a : Furthermore, the early Christian — 
26 


in a mere handful of eee © 
Middle 


To English readers, the N.T. is known emer bes 
three forms (if we ignore modern inoapier oe 
are, in chronological order, The Rheims or = 8 
of 1582 (used by Roman Catholics), the 2 ori: ci 
Version or King James Bible of 161 1, and the er 
Version of 1881. All these have slight but perceptible 
differences, due sometimes to the translator but eee 
often to differences in the Greek text underlying the 
translation, The Rheims version was made from the 
Latin Vulgate, that is, from the Latin translation made 
for the Pope by St. Jerome in the late fourth century, 
The Authorized Version was made from a Greek text 
based mainly upon late and inferior Byzantine MSS, 
and the Revised Version was made from a superior 
Greek text derived from much more ancient and 
authoritative sources than any available in 1611. Con- 
sidered simply as literature, the A.V. has a superiority 
which few would dispute, but from the scholar’s point 
of view it is perhaps the least satisfactory of the three; 
for the R.V. translates an undoubtedly better Greek 
text, and the Vulgate (which the Rheims version trans- 
lates) was made by a first-rate scholar who had access to 

the great libraries of Alexandria and Caesarea fifteen 

centuries ago. None of these versi however, can be 
perfect. Nor can any Greek vent panteetiey hope to 
27 
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reproduce with perfect accuracy the exact words of th 
original authors, What it can do, nevertheless, is to gi 


» is so well” 
or so copiously preserved to us as are Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. | 

Modern scholars divide the authorities—MSS, Ver- 
sions, patristic quotations, etc.—into three or four main 
groups, the most important of these being the group 
headed by the two imposing MSS, codex Vaticanus 
and codex Sinaiticus. This group is variously called 
Neutral or Alexandrian or Hesychian and is believed to 
represent the text used and approved by Origen, one of 
the greatest biblical scholars of all time. (He was born 
in 185 and died in about 254). Both these great 
codices date from the fourth century and were believed 
by Westcott and Hort—the scholars whose views carried 
most weight with the revisers of 1881—to be outstand- 
ingly superior to all other witnesses, 

Another large group of MSS—by far the largest, in 


fact, so far as numbers go—is called Syrian or Byzantine 
or Koiné and is represented in the main by the ‘Re- 
ceived Text’ as printe 


d in the sixteenth century by Eras- 
mus, Stephanus and others and translated into English 
by the Authorized Version. The principal MS in this 
group, so far as the Gospels are concerned, is codex 
Alexandrinus, a fifth-century MS presented by the 
Byzantine Patriarch to James I, and now, with Sinai- 
ticus, in the British Museum. This Received Text is 
almost universally considered to be later than the others 
and to be a revision, made perhaps by Lucian of An- 
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; ich became standard- 
tioch in the late third cane which 
ee ate oi ene h differed from these two groups 
All authorities whic oD we pregenia © very 
ich nevertheless seeme: reid 
bap etic formerly lumped toget 
ancient form of text were ual MSMcr das 
der the title ‘Western’. The princip ras a 
un tern group is codex Bezac, a separa “iar 
Le . ue whose place of origin is uncertain but w on 
piles related to the old eg oe bei nee 
hag ania! so iscove aepee a closer study of 
tury, however, certain discoveries a: he age 
mm text by Streeter, Lake ani 9 
ie eies a of text, distinguishable from both 
Neu Ily ancient, which 
Neutral and Western Groups but equally ; 9 sige 
is called Caesarean (because Streeter thoug ti - 
used by Origen after his migration to Caesarea) — e 
Theta Group, after the MS called the Koridethi codex 
which is assigned the Greek letter Theta in the cata- 
‘Suede simile in terms of which this textual his- 
tory is best described is that of a river. We may imagine 
that in the second half of the first century there welled — 
‘up a number of springs of water—the original writings _ 
of St. Paul, the evangelists and the others whose works 
‘appear in our New Testament. For two or three cen-— 
turies these waters flow through marsh and jungle — 
where we cannot see them, but in the latter part of the 
‘fourth century they emerge quite clearly as & single 
river which is promptly diverted into irrigation chan 
nels. One such channel is the Greek text officially ap- 
Proved by the Byzantine Church (English tenet 
the A.V), another is the Latin Vulgate made by St. 
Jerome and approved by the Roman Church (English - 
29 
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uivalent, the Rheims version), and a third is the 
WptitePexhd:tasemaicntey Rabbula in the early fifth 


d approved by the Syriac Church, All this 
later part of the story is pretty clearly known and under- 
stood. It is upon the earlier, jungle-and-marsh, period 
that the attention of scholars is concentrated. 

For the three main streams of water mentioned above 
—Greek, Latin and Syriac—are found on analysis to be 
not perfectly consistent in their composition. For in- 
stance, the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer, ‘For thine is 
the kingdom, etc.’, is found in the Byzantine and Syriac 
but not in the Vulgate; and the latter has ‘on Earth 
peace to men of goodwill’ where the former has ‘on 
Earth peace, goodwill towards men’. The question is, 
which of these discordant traces are impurities, picked 
up by the water in its passage through the jungle, and 
which were present in the original springs? And the only 
way to answer this question is to explore the jungle with 
the utmost care, analysing every sample of water that 
can be discovered and comparing these analyses with 
the water in the main streams, 

In spite of the crushing weight of evidence to be 
sifted, the past century or so has seen a great measure of 
success attend these efforts. Archacology has helped by 
unearthing many important samples from the ‘jungle’ 
period. Two MSS of an early Syriac translation have 
turned up. So have several versions of Tatian’s Diates- 


saron (whose very existence was questioned a hundred 
years ago), re 
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sy yas alter the author's origina! CoP! Aided “| 
the textual critics have re-examine 


i i isti ta- 
these discoveries, -nuscule MSS, patristic quot 
the later evidence—the min is that the texts which 


i —and the result i ae 
at peer believes it has restored a = sae 
ene ot in the fourth but in the second o 

inet a. The texts, in fact, which were 


ird century of our er i 
pet carat a hundred years after the latest com 


pet eae rather curious. At that 
The results are interesting an 1 flex 
period the ‘Byzantine’ text, as Westcott an gee 
rightly concluded, did not exist; but (as Westco dare 
Hort never dreamed of suspecting) it is now dou se 
whether their favourite ‘Neutral’ text had yet emerge 
It would appear, in fact, to have been itself a Revisec 
Version—earlier and more scholarly than W. H.’s 
‘Syrian’ but later than the ‘Western’ text, some form of 
which seems to have been current in all parts of the 
Empire in the latter part of the second century. The 
question naturally arises, were the editors of the 
‘Neutral’ text (working in the great centre of exact tex- 
tual scholarship, Alexandria) merely revising an al- 
teady corrupted ‘Western’ T.R.? Or had they access to 
very primitive MSS ante-dating the Western text and 
Perhaps ante-dating Marcion? Does their text, in fact, 
appeal to modern scholars merely because it is the most 
scholarly or because it is intrinsically the most primi- 
tive? But these questions, however fascinating, are be- 
yond my competence to discuss. The interested reader 
tay consult New Testament Manuscript Studies (ed, M. M. 
Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, Chicago, 1950). The points 
T wish to make are three: first, that by the end of the 
Second century a definitely corrupt form of text, the 
31 ; 
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‘Western’, had established itself and there were con- 
siderable variations between the texts current in differ. 
ent parts of Christendom. This argues a longish textual 
history and the intervention of several generations of 
MSS between the original writings of the N.T. and the 
time of Origen. It is this fact which has done as much ag 
anything to explode the idea that the Gospels them- 
selves were not written until late in the second century, 
To satisfy the textual critic we need to date the com- 
position of the Gospels as early, not as late, as we can, 

The second point is this, that the overwhelming 
meimneinase variants by which the critics classify 
their are, from the point of view of the average 

man, quite trivial. They are like those microscopic dif= 
ferences which the philatelist observes in postage stamps 
d i ordi person would never notice. Only 

a tiny fraction of the N.T. is affected in a way which, for 
ordinary purposes, can be said to matter. So far as the 
fourth Gospel is concerned the most important variant 
is the omission of the so-called pericope adulterae, the 
story of the woman taken in adultery (John vii. 53- 
viii, 11), The Received Text and the Vulgate both in- 
clude it. The Syriac versions omit it. Going back to the 
more primitive texts, we find it in the Western but not 
in the Alexandrian MSS, while the Theta group is 

divided in a rather interesting way. Some MSS of this 

group place it at the end of St. John, as a kind of appen- 

dix. Others place it in the third Gospel, after Luke xxi. 

38. r scholars agree that the story itself is 
true but that it does not belong to the authentic text of | 

St. John. Whether it has strayed from St. Luke or 
whether it got placed in St. John’s Gospel because it was 
derived from St. John’s verbal teaching need not be 
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ply i is peri- 
di ssecd here But sim) ly as a textual variant thi Pp 
jscul " 


: _ First, because it is the 
cope has a twofold importance - olation being made 
i of an important imterp' 
only instance of ft. John, and second, because 
into the primitive text O° Ol J hat its length may pro- 
some scholars have conjectured that its engt ce ot thE 
vide a clue to the number aera ae 2, 
original text, — of farsi and verse in the 
rearrange the sequence Of Chapy ill be discussed 
Gospel as we ae el This question w1 
in Chapter . : 
pera third point which emerges from all this aes 
history is this, that our printed texts of St. Jo n ai 
extremely good. The MS tradition is very ancient and, 
apart from the pericope adulterae, very unanimous. As 
Sir Frederick Kenyon has said, ‘No other ancient book 
has anything like such early and plentiful testimony 
to its text, and no unbiased scholar would deny that 
the text which has come down to us is substantially 
sound’, This fact is of capital importance. Critics of the 
content of any ancient book are under a powerful 
temptation to tamper with the text—to write off incon- 
venient passages as interpolations or to assume that 
there have been deletions, and generally to fool about 
with the book as it stands. But the MS evidence gives 
no grounds at all for such proceedings in the case of the 
N.T. Where a text is largely corrupted, as our text of 
Shakespeare is, for example, conjectural emendation 
may be justified. But even at its best such emendation is 
only guess-work, and the occasions when some new dis- 
rmerly corrupt passage have never, I 


think, been at all flattering to the ingenuity of scholars 


in this matter of con ectural emendation. The rth 
) he fourt 
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Gospel must stand or fall as it is, not as some ingenious 
modern editor declares it ought to be. 

There remains a question which, though not one of 
textual criticism, is nevertheless allied to it, namely, 
whether the Gospel is the work of a single author or 
whether it is, in any sense, a compilation. In the first 
century it was neither unusual nor disreputable for an 
author to incorporate into his work large portions taken 
almost verbatim from other writers. It is clear, for in- 
stance, that both Plutarch and the third evangelist did 
precisely this. The question is, did the fourth? And the 
almost unanimous reply of scholars is that he did not. 


E. Schweizer and J. Jeremias have made a minute study * 


of the characteristically Johannine turns of phrase and 
have found them very evenly distributed throughout 
the Gospel. Plenty of scholars, it is true, have sought to 
distinguish different ‘sources’ which the evangelist is 
supposed to have employed, and this has led such men 
as Bultmann, for instance, to wield the scissors most 
valiantly upon the ‘seamless robe’ of the Gospel so as to 
divide it into ‘strata’; but the very consistent and very 
distinctive literary style of the book as a whole compels 
most even of these source-critics to admit that the 
evangelist had absorbed and digested and redelivered 
his material in his own person. This is most clearly seen, 
for example, in the feeding of the five thousand. John is 
here describing exactly the same incident as the synop- 
tists but he is unquestionably telling the story ‘in his 
own words’, Prof. Menoud has subjected all the different 
‘strata’ of Bultmann’s theory to this test of the Johan- 
nine literary characteristics and he has found no stratum 
which is devoid of them and no characteristic which is 
peculiar to any one stratum. The Johannine sign- 
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manual is present throughout. Canon Streeter, though 
fully persuaded that the evangelist had used various 
written sources for his Gospel, admits that it is useless to 
attempt their unravelling. ‘One might as well (he says) 
take a string of sausages and hope to reconstruct the 
pig.” In fact, and in short, the fourth Gospel is a per- 
fectly normal book written in a perfectly normal way. 

Finally, and briefly, we must consider the other writ- 
ings which tradition assigns to the same author—the 
three epistles and the Apocalypse. Are they in fact by 
the same author or not? gards the epistles 


to-day a near appro: ‘unanimity 
It is true that the weighty authority of Prof. C. H. Dodd 


can be cited for the opposite opinion, but very few have 
followed him in this, the majority maintaining that the 
similarities between Gospel and epistles, in both style 
and thought, greatly outweigh the alleged differences. 
The question has been well treated by Dr. A. E. Brooke, 
W. F. Howard and others, and since a book of this kind 
must needs take certain things for granted I propose 
henceforward to take this for granted—that the Gospel 
and epistles of John are by a single author.’ The Apoca- 
lypse is another story. In ancient as well as in modern 
times it has been disputed whether this comes from the 
same hand as the other writings, and this question will 
come up for discussion in a later chapter. 
: _ oli na = i works appeared, there 
ae scholars, The Gospel certainly 
of an old man (a point devel 
at length by G i a sna 
pie ac : A - Hoffmann in Das Johannesevangelium als 
erk), but then the first epistle seems to be the 
* See also the note on p. 78. 
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work of a very old man indeed. Yet it would be unsafe 
to conclude that the Gospel preceded the epistle. The 
Gospel might have been written in instalments over 
quite a long period and only completed after the 
epistle. Besides, it is highly probable that parts of the 
Gospel were composed, in the sense of being given verbal 
shape in their author’s mind, long before they were 
written down. Ifa man who had spent his life lecturing 
on English literature were to write a book on the sub- 
ject at the age of ninety we should not be surprised to 
find parts of the book written with a vigour more appro- 
priate to a man of fifty. So the fourth evangelist, at the 
end of a lifetime’s preaching, must in his Gospel have 
introduced whole sections which he had known by 
heart for halfa century or more. Any attempt to date it, 
therefore, by internal evidence is bound to be a very 
speculative undertaking, and probably the only safe 
conclusion is that, whether or not the epistle preceded 
the Gospel, the interval between them cannot have been 
very great. 


NOTE 


The following are some of the more noteworthy vari- 
ants in the text of the fourth Gospel: 
_ John i, 18. ‘The only-begotten God’. This is the read- 
ing of the best ‘Alexandrian’ MSS, and of a few later 
minuscule MSS, with support from Tatian, the Peshitta 
and many of the fathers, including Irenaeus, Clement 
and Origen, All other (Western and Byzantine) authori- 
ties read ‘only-begotten Son’. Cf. the margin of the RV. 
On the principle of difficilior lectio potior the Alexandrian 
reading is to be preferred. 
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John ii. 3. ‘And the wine failing, the mother of Jesus 
said. ...’ This is the reading of almost all MSS, but 
codex Sinaiticus, with several MSS of the old Latin 
version, reads, ‘and they had no wine, because the 
bridegroom’s wine had given out’, a reading also noted 
in the margin of the Harclean Syriac (a seventh-century 
‘critical edition’). This is one of the many examples in 
St. John where codex Sinaiticus, usually classed as 
Alexandrian, has a Western reading. 

John iii. 3rb-g2a. “He that cometh from heaven (is 
above all. He) testifieth. . . .’ The words in brackets are 
omitted by most Western authorities (codex Bezae, Old 
Latin, Curetonian Syriac, etc.) and by one important 
group of minuscule MSS. Here again Sinaiticus sup- 
ports the Western MSS against the Alexandrian. 

John iv. g. ‘For the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.’ Codex Sinaiticus again joins codex Bezae 
and some Old Latin MSS in omitting these words. The 
bulk of MSS and authorities, however, include them. 

John iv. 42. ‘And they said to the woman (that) no 
longer do we believe because of your words (testimony), 
for we ourselves have heard and we know (have recog- 
nized) that this is in truth the saviour of the world (the 
Christ)” The words in brackets: ‘That’ is omitted by 
Vaticanus, Washingtoniensis and some others. ‘Testi- 
mony’ is the reading of Sinaiticus, Bezae and three Old 
Latin MSS. ‘Have recognized’ occurs in a few late 

MSS. ‘The Ghrist’? is omitted by the Alexandrian 
authorities and some others, also by Heracleon, Ire- 
naeus and Origen, but is included by most Western and 
Byzantine MSS. 
John v. 1. ‘A feast of the Jews’, or “The feast of the 
Jews’. Most of the best MSS have the former reading. 
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The best authority for ‘the’ feast is codex Sinaitic 
This variant has a bearing on the identity of the has 
question. Some commentators wish to make it the Pass, 
over, but so great a festival could hardly be called 
simply ‘a’ feast, and the weight of evidence favours thi 
reading. If, however, ‘the’ feast is correct it becom : 
possible to identify it with the Passover. . 
John v. 4. This whole verse, though needed to explain 
verse 7 below, is omitted by nearly all the best MSS. It 
sic : — note which became inserted in the 
xt, but it has i 
te al is support from Tertullian and other 
John vi. 56, After this verse codex Bezae adds, ‘As 
Father in me and I in the Father. Indeed, jadeed if - 
to you, unless you take the body of the Son of Man as 
the bread of life you have not life in him.’ This reading 
1 In part supported by two Old Latin MSS. 
a a 69. ‘We have believed and have known that 
eee = holy one of God.’ So all the earliest MSS. 
hei ne all the versions except the Coptic read, 
toe talon cae € baa of the (living) God’, thus harmoniz- 
ite atthew (xvi. 16), Mark (viii. 30) and 
John viii. 1-11. See above. 
John ix. 35, ; 
This is the re: 
Others read, ‘S 
John xii. 8, 
the Sinaitic § 
John xiii. 3 
are omitted 
because of t 
mediately p: 


D (P. 32. 

ost thou believe in the Son of Man? 

ading of the Alexandrian authorities. 

ie ota! The former seems preferable. 
Ais verse is omitted by codex Bezae and 

yriac but included by all other MSS. 

by eet glorified in him.’ These words 

heir ad of the best MSS, almost certainly 

re di ose resemblance to the sentence im- 
wane Tis ta scribal error, known 
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as homoioteleuton, is one to which copyists of St. John 
must have been specially liable owing to his repetitive 
style. 

asia xv. 16, After this verse one group of Caesarean 
MSS adds: “This I shall do so that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son.’ 

John xviii. 13-27. The Sinaitic Syriac MS has these 
verses in the following order: 13, 24, 14-15, 19-23, 
16-18. Some have held that this gives a more natural 
sequence of events and represents the true reading, but 
as it is not found in any but this one MS it seems more 
likely to be a conjectural emendation by some early and 
unknown editor. 
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GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE BOOK 


ost people make their first acquaintance with 
the Gospels by means of what the textual 
critics would call ‘lectionaries’. That is, they 
read or hear aloud certain short passages selected from 
one or other of the four Gospels for use in public wor- 
ship. The man in the street, or perhaps rather the man 
in the pew, would recognize at once the parable of the 
sower or the story of Christ walking on the water, but he 
would probably be quite unable to assign it to a par- 
ticular evangelist or to say whether the same parable or 

i ied related by more than one of the four. 
en 5 : va is as it should be and as it has always 
see ee ie is one. It is the Good News of Jesus 
ae e — according to’ merely identify the 
ep ae which recorded it, much as a business 
m Messrs, Jones and Smith bears a reference 
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letter J/X or S/Z to indicate the actual he oe a 
tated and the typist who transcribed it, thoug be 
letter itself is signed by the abstract legal entity calle 
‘Jones and Smith’, In the same way the Evangelion 1s 
one, and it is the Gospel of Jesus Christ; but when we 
come to read each Gospel separately, and with a critical 
eye, we are at once struck by the differences between 
them and especially by the unique character of the 
fourth, the Gospel according to John. As is well known, 
the first three can be cut up with scissors and reassembled 
with paste in three parallel columns so that similar 
episodes and similar speeches lie side by side and a 
‘synopsis’ of all three is obtained by the reader. These 
three evangelists are therefore known as the synoptists 
and their three books as the Synoptic Gospels. But let a 
man try to fit the fourth Gospel into this scheme and he 
will at once run into difficulties. From the arrest in 
Gethsemane to the end, it is true, the four stories can 
more or less lie alongside each other, but in the earlier 
part of the story the fourth Gospel touches the others 
only very occasionally. It is, first and foremost, a thor- 
oughly independent document. 

Reading it then for the first time, from start to finish 
and with an attentive eye, what general impression does 
the reader TESEIVE of it? The answer to this question must 
abet be ha losciget for no two readers are alike. 
igi Sep repel can only represent a per- 
impressed me out ; " ‘oon to set down only what 
occurred to me cob ey ia aie Bor hat bee 
the Gospel. € result of reading books about 

The first and deepest impression I received 

Rae . was of the 
author’s intense devotion _ = subject-matter. Whether 
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or no he was ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved? he was 
unquestionably a disciple who loved Jesus. That which 
gives life and fire and vigour to the whole book is this 
strong feeling of devoted love and admiration, Yet the 
portrait which it draws of Jesus is in no sense schwéir- 
merisch or romantic. It is like a Byzantine, rather than 
any Western, portrait—a figure vastly dignified and 
aloof and stern, yet capable of superhuman love and 
gentleness towards the chosen followers. To the fourth 
evangelist, Jesus was a person so far above him as to 
deserve unbounded worship, and at the same time so 
intimately near as to command the tenderest love. 
Next, and bound up with this personal devotion both 
as its consequence and its cause, I observed the down- 
right and confident attribution of divinity to Jesus. Itisin 
this Gospel that Jesus makes his most staggering claims: 
‘T am the resurrection and the life’, I am the bread of 
life’, ‘I am the way, the truth and the life’, ‘before 
Abraham was, I am’. And the evangelist in his own per- 
son asserts this divinity in the opening words of his pro- 
logue: ‘In the beginning was the Word . . . and the Word 
was God .. . and the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.’ No room here for double meanings or mis- 
understanding, If the fourth Gospel speaks truth, then 


either Jesus was rightly condemned for insane and 
criminal blasphemy 


carnate God. 


; Thirdly, this is a very explicit Gospel. Not because it 
1s easy to understand. On the contrary, it is often hard 
and mysterious, But this is because what the author is 
trying to express is in itself difficult and profound, not 
because he is speaking in riddles. He is trying to speak 
as plainly as he can. No parables at all are related (for 
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the Good Shepherd specch is metaphor aden pores ai 
metimes fences wl 
able) and although Jesus so ° “tagline 
i i ubt about his 
adversaries there is never any Co eer 
ing. His arrest is postponed not so much bec 
chewthanites doubt that he claims to be the Christ as 
because some of them doubt whether or not he really is 
the Christ, and the rest doubt whether they can prove 
the claim (and disprove the fact) in a court of law. 


, it is an argumentative Gospel. There is 


much dete Dee Jesus and a ——— 


ders, There is no sign of that ‘gentle Jesus meck ~ 

and mild’ who has distorted the vision of many and in-— 

in them a mental picture of an inoffensive curate 

aseraphic smile who went about doing good (and — 
“whose crucifixion is therefore totally inexplicable). 

it is abundantly clear why, and how, Jes 
ny enemies—and any man worthy the 
ben ake enemies. 

Considering the book simply as a book, as a work of 
literature, is it a finished work of art, the work of a 
literary artist, or a simple, artless production by a man 
unused to writing? [he answer to this question is not 
easy, if only because it begs so many other questions. 
What is a work of art? The ordinary educated man who 
can, perhaps with knitted brows and preferably in a 
Loeb edition, enjoy the Greek of Plato or Demosthenes 
is in some ways agreeably surprised when he reads a 
Greck New Testament for the first time. It is so delight- 
fully easy to understand. But he soon realizes that if the 
Greek of the fourth century z.c. is a full orchestra, the 
Greck of the first century a.p. is but a cracked piano. 
Alexander’s conquests may have spread the language of 
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Pericles over a very wide area but they spread it lament- 
ably thin. The Greek even of St. Paul is poor stuff, and 
that of St. John is almost pidgin-Greek—a one-stringed 
fiddle. What then can we say about the fourth Gospel as 
a work of literature? What would one say ofa man who, 
playing on a one-stringed fiddle, could reduce an Albert 
Hall audience to tears? For this is what the fourth 
evangelist does. Parts of the book are among the most 
moving and eloquent passages in literature. Judged, then, 
by his own standards, by his mastery in the use of a very 
imperfect instrument, St. John must be considered a 
very great artist indeed. 

Yet the book is not, even by these simple standards, a 
finished work of art. It is badly put together. Some 
scholars have even conjectured that the sequence of 
chapter and verse as we have it is not that which the 
author intended. It has been ‘dropped in forme’, so to 
speak. This question will be discussed in a later chapter, 
but the reasons that have led some people to this con- 
clusion are very obvious. The scene shifts jerkily from 
Galilee to Jerusalem and back again. We are not always 
clear where the inverted commas should be opened and 
closed. Characters like Nicodemus drop in and out un- 
expectedly. References are made to people or miracles 
or doctrines which a man who had never read any other 
Gospel would find extremely difficult to understand. It 
is hard to believe that a man who could describe each 
incident and speech so well could string them together 
so badly. 

In its style the Gospel is very conversational. Its 
vocabulary is small, and the reiterated use of odv as 4 
conjunction is very reminiscent of the ‘and so . - + 8° 
then .. .’ of a conversational narrative, Furthermore, 
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the second and third epistles of St. John evince a wets 
for pen and ink anda preference for direct speech. 

that Eusebius preserves a tradition that ‘John all the 
time used a message which was not written down and 
at last took to writing perforce’ (H.E. III, 24), and we 
have, I think, good reason to imagine this evangelist as 
a speaker, not a writer. A conversational speaker, too, 
not a platform orator. Such a man might do very well 
when writing up separate scenes and dialogues and 
speeches and yet make heavy weather of composing them 
into a single coherent whole. At any rate, that is the im- 
pression which the Gospel does convey—vivid, dramatic 
and moving in detail, but somewhat uneven in its 
construction.* 

There is another characteristic of this Gospel, how- 
ever, which to my mind is more important than all the 
rest put together and floods the whole book (and the 
Johannine epistles, too) with its light. I mean, that it is 
the work of a contemplative. Mark suits well th i 
sionary, Matthew the teacher, and Luke, with hi 
‘human interest’, is the Gospel for the parish priest. But — 
John is the Gospel for monks and nuns and hermits.* 
Now the disappearance of monks and nuns from Eng- 


1 A minor characteristic of this Gospel, but one which it would 
be a pity to pass over altogether, is this: There is in St. John a 
clear vein of dry, rather ironical, humour. It is most evident in the 
last paragraphs of Chapter I, in the account of the marriage at 

‘ana, and in the examination of the man born blind (ix. 15-34), 
but outcrops of this vein occur in many passages. The fact that it is 
clearly present in the story of the adulteress (viii. 1-1 1) strongly 
suggests that this pericope has Johannine authority, even if St. John 
himself did not write it into his Gospel. 

* I do not mean, of course, that these are the only people who 


practise contemplation, but they are its typical an 
exponents, , e ial 
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land and Germany at the Reformation has caused the 
contemplative attitude of mind to be forgotten, mis. 
understood and often despised in these two countries 
the motherlands of so many able Biblical scholars, and 
I believe that many misconceptions about the fourth 
Gospel have been caused by this same misconception of 
the nature and value of the contemplative life. The very 
fact that the word ‘mystic’ is applied to it is significant 
for ‘mystic’ is a vague, unsatisfactory word, often used 
in a pejorative sense. In the present century, it is true, 
thanks largely to Evelyn Underhill and some others, a 
somewhat more sympathetic (but often unintelligent) 
attitude towards contemplatives has gradually estab- 
lished itself, but the practical life is still the more highly 
valued. Martha gets more votes than Mary. St. Vincent 
de Paul is more admired than St. John of the Gross. 
A proper understanding, however, of the contem- 
plative attitude of mind is so essential to a right appre- 
ciation of St. John’s Gospel that something must be said 
of it, and perhaps it may best be explained somewhat as 
follows. Everybody knows the proverb, ‘Better is a dish 
of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hate there- 
with’, and every sensible person knows it to be true. 
Almost any degree of hardship is tolerable in the com- 
pany of people we like. No degree of luxury is tolerable 
in the company of people we detest. The proverb goes 
no further than this. It does not say that we never can 
have both. It does not deny that a combination of love 
and stalled oxen, the best of both worlds, is possible. And 
possible, no doubt, it is. Love in a palace can exist; has 
existed. Nevertheless, most wise men have discerned 
that love in a cottage is more probable—that conditions 
of luxury are unfavourable while conditions of hardship 
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are favourable to the development of love and there : 
of happiness. For wealth encourages selfishness, an 
selfishness is almost identical with misery, but hardship 
and the need for hard work encourage unselfishness and 
generosity. It is in front-line trenches rather than at the 
War Office that the truest friendships are found. 

But ‘human love needs human meriting’. Not all men 
can gain the affection of others nor find a worthy object 
of their own; and human love, even at the best, is 
brittle. Death or estrangement may end it suddenly, 
leaving the desert drier than it was before. There is only 
one lover who can always be relied on, only one object 
of love that can really, wholly and at all times deserve 
our homage. A contemplative might be defined as a per- 
son who has realized the truth of all this, has carried the 
argument to its logical conclusion and has had the reso- 
lution to act accordingly. He makes the love of God his 
main, his only object in life. He surrenders, or strives to 
surrender, all that is his, all that he is, to God. 

nvolves a turni ide-down of ordir 
— oe — — inc and ae 
seeks m. He starts as a creature just able to suck — 
milk, vociferate loudly and wave his le: 
about. He ends (if he can contrive to become 
rich or very powerful) with the ability to feed on every- 
thing edible which the Earth produces, to make his — 
voice heard in every continent of the globe and to tra 
_by land, sea or air more rapidly than any other animal, 
In addit he can drop bombs on his neighbours and _ 
exeentille them in hordes. His liberty, compared with _ 
that with which he started life, is astonishing, Yet all _ 
this Progress is merely a lengthening of the chain, The? 
- goat is still tethered, and shhovel he now grazes over a 
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wider area his chain is heavier than ever (for, havin 
much to sash am, be is enslaved by the fear of losing i 
and the circumference of his unsatisfied desires j 
creases in geometric ratio. Man has immortal longi 
in him and is never satisfied with less than the All. 
The contemplative seeks freedom in a direction 
directly opposite to the one followed by the world. He 
seeks it not in the gratifying of appetites but in their 
destruction. He strives not to lengthen his chains in pur- 
suit of an ever-receding horizon but to shorten them, 
He pursues not wealth but poverty. From the point of 
view of the rest of mankind he is facing the wrong way, 
and the world makes mock of him. When we see him 
there is no beauty that we should desire him. We 
esteem him smitten, stricken of God and afflicted. Only 
occasionally are we shocked and affronted to find in his 
humility the ruthless texture of a diamond. Then, in 
self-righteous wrath, we persecute and murder him. 
But the contemplative holds a skeleton key to all the 
locked doors of this life. The freedom he finds is perfect 
and indestructible, not corrupted by moth or rust. ‘Ama, 
et fac quod vis,’ said St. Augustine. Love, and do what 
you will. If you can, your freedom is complete, because 
your ‘ought’ and your ‘must’ have become identical 
with your ‘wish’. A loving husband does not refrain from 
beating his wife from a sense of duty but because he 
feels no inclination to beat her. So the contemplative, in 
so far as he succeeds in his ideal, obeys the will of God 
from choice, To disobey would be incompatible with 
his love. It follows from this point of view that ethics 
and casuistry become somewhat irrelevant. “Thou art 
anxious about many things, but one thing is necessary: 
The whole point of the story of Martha and Mary (Luke 
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x. 38) is not that Martha did wrong to be busied about 
much serving but that she presumed to instruct her 
sister in her duty when that sister was actually listening 
to Jesus. Mary knew, but Martha did not, that if it was 
Mary’s duty to help at that moment with the housework 
then Jesus would certainly tell her so, Mary, but not 
Martha, had faith. 

Faith, for the contemplative, connotes something 


- more than it does for the ordinary man. Most of us, 


when we say, ‘I believe in God’, normally mean that we 
assent to the proposition that God exists. But a contem- 
plative means that he confides, that he trusts in God, in 
much the same way as a swimmer confides himself to 
the water that bears him up. “Though he should slay 
me, yet I will trust in Him,’ He endeavours to rejoice in 
pain, because it is God’s will. He endeavours to act 
always and only as God’s agent. And he studies to sce 
and know both himself and the world outside himself as 
things whose only reality consists in their being, some-_ 
how, expressions of an immanent Godhead. For this 


_ reason he must necessarily devote much time to prayer, 


to communing with God, for in order to love God and 

know His will it is necessary to know Him—to know 

Him personally, not by theology, but as a man knows > 
his wife or his friends. It is from this addiction to mental 

prayer that such minds are named contemplative, al- 

though in practice they are often extremely active and 

energetic (for instance, St. ‘Teresa of Avila). 

Now contemplative minds—monks, nuns and her- 
mits—are met with in all the great world religions, but 
a Christian contemplative is in a quite special and 

1 St, John never uses the abstract noun ‘faith’, only the active 
verb, ‘believe in’. 
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unique situation, For him, Jesus Christ and God are 
interchangeable terms. To know and realize God within 
himself is to know and realize Christ. ‘I live, but not I, 
it is Christ who lives in me.’ And Christ was truly man 
as well as truly God. He belonged to the world of matter 
as well as to the world of spirit, and therefore a man can 
get not merely some tiny, secret, divine spark of himself 
into heaven, but his whole self, body and soul, joys and 
sufferings. He can be wholly sanctified, wholly incor- 
porated into the Godhead by incorporation into the 
mystical body of the risen saviour. Not only so, but 
things inanimate, bread, wine, water, can become in 
some way the vehicles of divine action, ‘Turn but a 
stone and you shall find me. Cleave the wood and I am 
there.’ The redemptive work of Jesus extends beyond 
Man and his soul to the whole material universe. ‘I 
make all things new.’ 

These considerations, it seems to me, explain many 
things in the fourth Gospel which have proved stumb- 
ling-blocks to some critics. The synoptists, they say, are 
full of ethics, sound advice for the practice of definite 
virtues. Why are they absent from John? Obviously, 
because one thing alone is necessary. Just as Newton's 
law of gravitation includes all Kepler’s laws of motion, 
so ‘Thou shalt love’ includes all other commandments. 
Faith and the sacraments, why are they so prominent 
in John, so dim in the synoptists? Because Faith, abso- 
lute trust and confidence, unites the soul with God, and 
by the sacraments the body, too, participates in the 
patna of Jesus Christ. Things that are implicit in 
oan nie and Luke, all the lessons they report 
‘Bec ot fully expound—‘The kingdom is within you 

ome as little children’ the mustard seed, the leaven, 
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the Lord’s Prayer itself—all this and more becomes 
coherent and fully understood in John. And miracles? 
What are miracles to one who is heart and soul con- 
vinced that all nature is animated and controlled by 
God? God turns water into wine every year when He 
sends rain upon the vineyards. What we call miracles 
are merely ‘signs’ with a value mainly symbolical, 
semantic. * 

And what of the world? To some, the words, ‘I pray 
not for the World’, seem ungenerous. But the term has, 
for a contemplative, an almost technical meaning. It 
denotes, not only in others but in himself as well, that 
which opposes and interferes with the vision of God. It 
is that which chokes in him the only true life, the life of 
God dwelling within him. It is Self as opposed to God. 
It is the perennial enemy opposing God, in his own soul 
as well as in other men and in the institutions of man- 
kind at large. 

Consider John’s metaphors. God (and the Word of 
God, made flesh) is light. He is life. The world is dark- 
ness, not comprehending the light. The world is death, 
crucifying the life. Nevertheless, ‘these things have I 
spoken to you that in me you might have peace. In the 
world you have distress, but take courage. I have over- 
come the world.’ 


ii 
So far, as already stated, I have endeavoured to give a 


purely personal account of the ‘general characteristics’ 
of the Gospel, ignoring, and as far as possible forgetting, 


. ane miraculous is directed primarily to unbelievers, who are 
unable to appreciate more subtle indications.’ de Grandmaison 
Jesus Christ. And cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 22. ; 
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anything that I may have read of commentary or dis. 
cussion by other men. But when such other writings are 
taken into account there is almost no limit to the 
amount that might be written under such a title. To 
whom, for example, was the Gospel primarily addressed? 
For what purpose was it written? What religious and 
philosophical ideas formed the spiritual and intellectual 
nourishment of its author? Above all, is its content truth 
or fiction? And as many answers, almost, could be given 
to these questions as there have been commentaries on 
St. John. 

To what audience? Believers or unbelievers, Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free? Some have maintained that it is 
addressed exclusively to Christians, since it assumes a 
knowledge of the general Christian message. Others, 
that it is primarily a missionary document; and these 
are again divided into those who consider that it was to 
Jews and those who consider that it was to Greeks that 
the evangelist addressed his book. Probably all these 
opinions hold some truth. John speaks to believers, yes: 
But his epistles bear witness that even believers need 
confirmation in their faith, They must beware of anti- 
christ and keep themselves from idols. The purpose of 
the Gospel is explicitly stated in the last verse of the 
penultimate chapter: ‘These things are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life in his name.’ There is 
really no need to say more. To unbelievers, whether 
Jew or Gentile, it is a call to belief, and to believers 4 
call to the spiritual life. 
die and intellectual backgrouné 
fete he ere is here a vast and fascinating fie 

jecture, and here again each theory has 
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its advocates. There are those who maintain that the 
Gospel draws every drop of its sap from the roots and 
soil of the Old Testament alone. Others have held that 
the evangelist’s thought owes more to the Platonists and 
Stoics. Others again have seen in Philo, the Graeco- 
Jewish thinker of a slightly earlier date, the principal 
teacher of St. John. Yet others have pounced on the 
Greek mystery religions or on Mandean gnosticism as 
the sources of St, John’s ideas. Probably here again we 
should do wrong to nail our colours to any one of these 
several masts. The intellectual and religious air of any 
century is to some extent breathed in by every man who 
inhabits it, and writers of this present century can be 
influenced by Freud, or Jung, or Marx, or Kierkegaard 
almost without knowing it, and even without having 
heard their very names. Moreover, in such a case as this, 
we can never be sure how much we should attribute to 
external influence and how much to sheer coincidence. 
In the field of physical science there is nothing com- 
moner than independent discovery of identical truths, 
and in the fields of philosophy and contemplation a 
similar tendency occurs. It is analogous to the ‘“conver- 
gent evolution’ which is a commonplace of biology, or 
to those striking similarities which folklorists encounter 
in the religious ritual of widely separated nations. 
People who set sail for the islands of the blest are quite 
likely to catch sight of each others’ topsails from time to 
time, and may even come within close hailing distance 
as they near their destination. 
' The suggestion, however, that St. John had anything 
in common with the gnostics is one which should never 
have been made. To a superficial eye there may seem to 
be some resemblance. So, to a visitor from Mars, the 
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monasticism of Mt. Athos and of Lhasa might seem to 
be indistinguishable. Even a modern Christian monk 
like Dom John Chapman can declare that for years he 
hated St. John of the Cross and called him a Buddhist, 
But climbers on a mountain may seem very close neigh. 
bours when viewed from the valley, though in fact they 
may be separated by chasms infinitely deep. The trade 
mark of your gnostic, manichee, catharist or puritan 
is a secret, smiling complacency. He is in the closets. He 
knows. He is of a select and superior brotherhood from 
which the rest of the contemptible human species is kept 
out by being enmeshed in matter. His asceticism is not 
prompted by love of God but by hatred of God’s handi- 
work. He punishes his body not like an officer who trains 
his soldiers but like an overseer who whips his slaves. He 
has, in a word, all the sneering pride of Satan. But your 
true saint, wherever he is found, is characterized by a 
boundless, an infinite humility, and a deep love for all 
the things that God has created. His body is not in itself 
evil but merely, by Adam’s sin, disposed to be unruly 
and in need of discipline. And of which sort is the fourth 
wring ad The man who wrote ‘the Word was made 
“at ‘ he that denies that Jesus is come in the flesh is 
a , ‘the soldier pierced his side and there came 

ood and water’, was assuredly no more a gnostic 


than St. Vincent de Paul, 
Paice | An question, is this Gospel true? what 
rel vs be given? A good deal depends on what 
be o truth. Does a heap of graphs and statistics 
apa ¢ truth about eighteenth-century England? 
Fir eraitgie more truly portrayed by Fielding, 
to this qu .or Smollett? There is no sensible answer 
question, for clearly there can be both truthful 
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ion and untruthful history. But it is relevant to ask 
wih sort of truth we are to look for in the fourth Gos- 
pel—the sort we find in the book of Job or the se = 
find in the history of Thucydides? A considerable | ody 
of opinion favours the former. Such, for example, is the 
line taken by von Hiigel in his article on St. John for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. In this view many incidents in 
the Gospel, and nearly all the speeches, are a sort of 
inspired fiction, designed as symbols or allegories of a 
profounder message. It cannot be said that an answer to 
this question has much bearing on the question of 
authorship. As stated in the introduction, it would be 
perfectly possible to imagine St. John “doing for Jesus 
what Plato did for Socrates. Nor is this the kind of thing 
that can be proved or disproved one way or the other. 
All that I can do is to express as energetically as I can 
my conviction that this allegorical or symbolical inter-- 
pretation is utterly and profoundly mistaken. I do not, 
of course, mean that the evangelist never erred in the 
minutest detail of his narration, nor that he reports the 
discourses of Jesus with the fidelity of Hansard. Such a 
claim would be absurd. I am speaking simply of his 
intentions, and I am most profoundly convinced that 
his intentions were those ofan ordinary, honest historian. 
More than this, they were the intentions of a man deter- 
mined to apply the rein and bit of strict historical con- 
trol to those Christians who even then (as in all subse- 
quent ages) were endeavouring to ‘reconcile Christian- 
ity with Modern Thought’ by soft-pedalling certain 
aspects of the tradition. This intention of recalling 
Christians to the historical character of their faith forms 
almost the whole motive of St. John’s first epistle, but it 
is also strongly in evidence in the Gospel as well. Of 
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course he thought our Lord’s life was symbolical, that 
every detail of it concealed some profounder meanin 
but for him the whole of that symbolism, that divine 
allegorical aptness which he valued in the life of Jesus, 
depended for its force on its historical truth. ‘Whatso- 
ever things were written were written for our instruc- 
tion’,' wrote St. Paul. And since most of that which was 
written was historical narrative, St. Paul’s words are 
equivalent to saying, ‘Whatsoever things happened, 
happened for our instruction’, The allegory has no 
special force or authority if it be a mere human inven- 
tion, like the fables of Aesop. Its whole value lies in its 
divine origin. Such and such things occurred, therefore 
their occurrence must have been by God’s will. Hence 
they are a sort of book written by God for our instruc- 
tion. And what the Old Testament narrative was for 
St. Paul, the events of our Lord’s life were for St. John. 
Tam certain that to have invented incidents in that life, 
or to have distorted the substance of that teaching in the 
interests of some ‘spiritual’ symbolism would have been 
as impossible for him as it would be impossible for a 
really great artist to paint an insincere picture, or for a 
genuine scientist to conceal or misrepresent an ascer- 
tained fact of observation. How faithfully he may have 
preserved the actual words of Christ is, of course, an- 
other question, but it is at least significant that the dis- 
Sie, have a strongly Aramaic flavour and that there 
: Pp enty of Synoptic-sounding’ matter in them as well 
* some ‘Johannine-sounding’ matter in the synoptists. 
Matt. x. 32, xi, 25.) 
John had the intentions of an honest 
Owever, to say that his achievement 18 
* Rom. xv. 4. 
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that of a successful historian. Like every historian, ; 
was faced with the problem of how much to put in an 

how much to leave out, and he had not the advantage 
of inheriting a ready-made tradition. There were no 
handy booklets entitled, ‘Moses, The Man and his 
Message’, or ‘Israel Redivivus, A Study of Judas Macca- 
bacus’, or “Tales of a Tub, The Life and Opinions of 
Diogenes’. The literary problem of presenting the por- 
trait of an historical character, with no precedents to 
guide him, was a formidable one. To-day, a biographer 
—whcether he is writing a full-length book or a magazine 
article—employs a familiar technique. Certain facts are 
grouped chronologically (birth, death, marriage, etc.) 
and others by subject-matter (political views, religious 
beliefs, family life, public life, etc.). There is an under- 
stood warp and woof, and thepattern they form depends 
upon the writer’s own interpretation of his hero. He will 
include actions and words which he considers typical 
and omit others which he considers untypical. St. John 
had to solve these problems for himself, and I believe 
that his difficulties may have been complicated by 
something else. I believe that his mind worked in what 
we should call a poetical, and which his contemporaries 
might have called a prophetical, way. That is, his nor- 
mal point of vantage is the hill-top, where he can see 
past, present and future in one fore-shortened now. But 
in his Gospel he must stand by the roadside, watching 
the procession of history pass successively. He is, I be- 
lieve, a little confused and puzzled for a method which 
will satisfy all his needs. There is an order which satis- 
fies chronology, but it is the order of a diary, formless 
and dull. And there is an order which satisfies logic, the 
order of interrelated subject-matter. And there is an 
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order which satisfies the poetic vision, an order domin- 
ated by images—the water of life, the bread of life, the 
light in darkness, the temple not built with hands, But 
these three are nof one. They must somehow be recon- 
ciled. And when I say that this Gospel seems badly put 
together I mean that St. John has not (to my mind) 
been entirely successful in his solution of this problem, 
But his main intention is clear. It is to report true facts, 
And the main drift of his interpretation—the Christology 
which controls his selection of the facts—is also clear, 
and it is the same as that of every New Testament 
writer. Christ was the Son of God. Christ was the Son of 
Man. He suffered pain and humiliation and death. But 
He rose again to everlasting glory. 
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he words ‘tradition’ and ‘traditional’, though 

convenient as shorthand terms, ought in strict- 

ness to be banished from the vocabulary of 
scholars on the ground that they are hopelessly impre- 
cise. Tradition relates, impartially, that King Arthur 
had a round table and that Queen Victoria was not 
amused. It is traditional that William Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet, Emily Bronté wrote Wuthering Heights, and 
that the Great Pyramid is no more than a very large 
tomb. Yet all three statements have been contradicted, 
sometimes passionately. Bacon wrote Hamlet, Branwell 
wrote the Heights, and the Great Pyramid is an apoca- 
lypse in stone. So, when we say that according to tradi- 
tion the fourth Gospel was written by John, son of 
Zebedee, towards the end of the first century, are we in 
the realms of history or of legend? The present chapter 
must attempt an answer to this question. 

The fourth Gospel, like its predecessors, is technically 
anonymous. The author does not state his own identity, 
and the reason for this lies in the general Hebrew tradi- 
tion. The Jewish religion was essentially a religion of 
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history. History (that is, the facts of history), and 
especially the history of the chosen people, was the work 
of God. Consequently written history, in so far as it was 
truthful, was also the work of God. It was the record of 
the ‘Gesta Dei per Hebraeos’ and could not therefore be 
attributed to a human author except in a sort of meta- 
phorical way. Thus the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament are, like the Gospels, all anonymous, although 
their ‘authorship’ was freely attributed, e.g. to Moses. 
Herein they are in striking contrast to the prophecies 
and apocalyptic writings, all of which are by named 
authors. The prophets declare their identity plainly and 
frequently (as St. John does in the only N.T. prophecy) 
and this convention extends even to the pseudonymous 
apocrypha—the Wisdom of Solomon, the books of 
Enoch, Noah, etc. 

The Greek tradition, however, was quite different. 
The Greeks were humanists and for them both the facts 
of history and the written records of it were the work of 
men. Yet one interesting point may be observed about 
Graeco-Roman historians. When a Polybius or a Taci- 
tus is writing about events of which he was, indeed, 
some sort of eye-witness but in which he did not himself 
play an important part, he writes in his own person, 
straightforwardly, But when a Xenophon or a Caesar 
describes events whereof he himself pars magna fuit— 
when, in fact, he was a man who both made history and 
wrote it, he then writes in the third person. (Thucydides 
and Dio Cassius do both, according to the context.) 

Now the evangelists wrote in Greek but were heirs t0 
a Hebrew tradition, and it is interesting to notice that 
although they all conform to Jewish custom by writing 
anonymously and in the third person, yet Luke bows t© 
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Greek custom by prefixing a —— spas a 
book, while John seems often to be struggling fe. aul 
temptation to burst into the first person singu ms es 
twice addresses his readers as ‘you’. But, althoug! ie 
Gospels are technically anonymous there is no | to 
suppose that their authors or anybody else intende aes 
keep their origin secret. We never hear of a Gospel that 
was anonymous in the modern sense, although we do 
hear of pseudonymous gospels which were detected as 
such and set aside. It is therefore not reasonable to sup- 
pose that when the fourth Gospel was first published, 
and people asked, ‘Who wrote this?’ they were given the 
answer, ‘Hush. That is a secret.’ 

But when was the Gospel first published? Since the 
days of Baur, who ascribed it to the period a.p.160-170, 
the critics have marched steadily backwards, and there 
is now general agreement that it belongs to the first cen- 
tury. The evidence for this is provided partly by the 
dates of the carliest quotations from it, but more deci- 
sively by fragments of the earliest MSS. which have 
been unearthed in Egypt. This evidence may be briefly 
summarized as follows: : 

(i) Papias. This elusive character wrote a species of 
commentary on “The Oracles of the Lord’ which sur- 
vives only in the fragments quoted by later writers. His 
dates are unknown but are guessed, roughly, as about 
A.D. 70-140. He claimed to preserve the teachings of the 
‘elders’ who had known the Apostles, and it seems cer- 
tain that both he and his ‘elders’ were acquainted with 
all the Johannine writings. This suggests that all these 
writings were published by about a.p. 110 at the latest. 
Irenaeus says that Papias was himself a ‘hearer of John’, 
but this has been disputed. 
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(ii) Ignatius of Antioch. His letters were for long the 
subject of controversy, owing to the interpolation 
among them of later forgeries, but the researches of 
Lightfoot, backed up by Harnack and others, have 
established the authenticity of the genuine letters and 
dated their composition to the period 110-117. Since 
they unmistakably show the influence of the fourth 
Gospel it can be concluded that the latter was then in 
existence and in circulation. 

(iii) Polycarp. His letter, written very soon after those 
of Ignatius, quotes the first epistle of St. John. St. Poly- 
carp has the valuable distinction that his life can be 
accurately dated. He was martyred on the 28rd of 
February 155, ‘having followed Christ for cighty-six 
years’, His lifetime therefore easily overlaps that of the 
longer-lived disciples of our Lord, and St. Irenaeus, ina 
letter, describes how he himself as a young man had 
heard St. Polycarp discoursing ‘of John, and others who 
had seen the Lord’, 

(iv) The Odes of Solomon. Critics are, with few ex- 
ceptions, agreed that these date from the year A.D. 100, 
plus or minus about five years. The editors of the Eng- 
lish edition (Rendel Harris and A. Mingana) consider 
that they were known to St. Ignatius, but Lagrange 
suspects that the dependence may be the other way- 
They seem to have been written at Antioch and are 
generally admitted to show dependence on all the 
Johannine writings. 

(v) The Rylands Library fragment. This is a small 
Papyrus fragment, discovered in Egypt in 1920 and 
published by C. H. Roberts in 1935, containing parts of 
John Xvi. 31-33, 37-38. Paleographers agree in 
assigning it to the first half of the second century, a” 
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the presence in Egypt of a copy of the Gospel at that 
time implies that the book itself had been in existence 
for many years when this copy of it was made. 

(vi) The ‘Unknown Gospel’. This curious and rather 
tantalizing papyrus MS. also dates from the first half of 
the second century and contains reminiscences of all 
the canonical Gospels. Its resemblances in many pass- 
ages to the fourth Gospel are, however, the most striking 
and show that the unknown evangelist used St. John as 
a source. 

The cumulative effect of all this evidence is over- 
whelming and, as has already been said, the conclusion 
that our Gospel was written before the end of the first 
century is nowhere seriously doubted to-day. But how 
long before? If a.p. 100 be the latest date, what is the 
earliest? Apart from a few writers whose views are dis- 
cussed in a note at the end of this chapter, the general 
vote is for a date not much earlier than A.D. go or there- 
abouts. This conclusion is based_on the following con- 
siderations: (i) The statements of patristic writers and 
intrinsic probability combine to suggest that oral in- 
struction was preferred to written instruction during the 
Apostolic age. St. Matthew is said to have written his 
Gospel (in Aramaic) only because he was about to quit 
the district where he had hitherto taught by word of 
mouth. St. Mark’s Gospel was probably published in 

about 65-66 as a written substitute for the oral preach- 
ing of St. Peter. St. John is reported to have preached 
orally until he was almost compelled by his followers to 
put his teaching into writing. All this was quite in the 
Rabbinic tradition which laid great stress on the spoken 
word and shunned the written. (ii) The first epistle of 
St. John is unmistakably os work of a very old man, 
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and its author was assuredly the fourth evangelist. (iti) 
St. Irenaeus says that St. John lived until the time of 
Trajan, who acceded in A.D. 98. (iv) All ancient writers 
agree that the fourth Gospel was indeed the fourth, the 
last to be written, and nearly all modern scholars agree 
that it shows a more fully developed appreciation of 
Christianity than its predecessors, together with an 
awareness of certain incipient heresies which only de- 
veloped towards the end of the century. There is less 
unanimous agreement than there used to be that John 
can be proved to have known some or all of the synoptic 
Gospels, but the indications that he did are strong, and 
those who claim the contrary are almost compelled to 
tamper with the text. It has indeed been urged that the 
epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians (c. A.D. 95) 
contains phrases reminiscent of the fourth Gospel and 
this, if it were a fact, might make a slightly earlier date 
more probable. St. Clement was Bishop of Rome, and 
one must allow some time for a book to travel from Asia 
to Rome and enter into the consciousness of the Church 
there. But the indications of Johannine influence upon 
St. Clement are very slight and inconclusive, and this 
fact in itself suggests that the Gospel was, if not un- 
written, at least not widely known at that time. 

We conclude, then, that the evangelist wrote this book 
towards the end of his life, that his life was a very long 
one, and therefore, since he must surely have been @ 
younger man than Jesus Himself, he can hardly have 
written it much before a.p. go. Some time, therefore, 17 
the last ten—or, at a pinch, the last twenty—yeats 
the first century is the most probable date of publice’ 
tion. But against any who still uphold a later date 
should like to add an argument of Lord Charnwo? 
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which appeals to me as a layman. We possess many 
examples of Christian literature of the second century. 
Much of it is of great interest to scholars. Hardly any of 
it possesses any interest whatever for the ordinary 
reader. If the fourth Gospel was a second-century for- 
gery we are faced with the incredible fact that authors 
who could only write unreadably in their own persons 
became fired with an extraordinary literary genius 
when engaged in forgery. This, as Lord Charnwood 
concludes, does not make sense, and, as Zahn has said 
in another context, ‘A class of pseudo-writers possessing 
originality and genius, and able to write in a dignified, 
crisp and pithy style, has never existed’. 

The fourth Gospel, then, was in existence at the be- 
ginning of the second century. But so were many other 
Christian writings—letters, homilies, gospels and apoca- 
lypses, some of them valuable, others mere legend. All 
these formed the raw material out of which the canoni- 
cal New Testament was fashioned. The process of sifting 
and winnowing must have gone on all through the cen- 
tury (and indeed beyond it), yet by a comparatively 
early date—before the middle of the century, in fact— 
the fourfold Gospel of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
had attained a position of authority far above all others. 
In fact, the unwritten, oral Gospel of those who had 
been Christ’s disciples had barely died out before it was 
replaced by the fourfold written Gospel which we know. 
Harnack considered that the fashioning of this fourfold 
Gospel out of its components took place between the 
years 120 and 140, At any rate Irenaeus, who was prob- 
ably born in the thirties of that century,! has never 


* Zahn dates his birth in 115, Harnack in 1 
9pinion seems to favour ‘about 130’, He died c. 2 
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heard of any other arrangement. For him, the number 
of Gospels had always been four; musi always be four, 
neither more nor less. 

The following evidence for this authoritative status of 
St. John’s Gospel by the middle of the century may be 
cited: 

(i) Justin Martyr (c. 100-166). A well-educated and 
intelligent convert to Christianity who wrote in its de- 
fence against pagan and Jewish criticism. He quotes 
from all four Gospels (and indeed from almost every 
book in the Bible), but perhaps even more significant 
than his actual quotations is the fact that he clearly 
takes for granted those doctrines and ideas which we 
particularly associate with the name of St. John—the 
need for a ‘new birth’, the ‘fountain of living water’, and 
especially the Logos-doctrine. St. Justin held that it was 
the second person of the Trinity rather than the first 
who spoke with the Patriarchs and Moses, an idea more 
likely to be suggested by St. John than by any other 
N.T. writer (cf. John i. 1-4 and viii. 56-58). St. Justin 
does not mention any of the evangelists (nor even St 
Paul) by name, Their names would have meant nothing 
to the pagan and Jewish readers for whom he wrote. 
But he does, exceptionally, mention St. John as the 
author of the Apocalypse, and he frequently refers © 
the ‘memoirs of the Apostles, called Gospels’. All this 
implies that by the time St. Justin wrote (¢. A:D- 150)s 
and presumably also by the time he was received 3 if 
the Church, all the N.T. writings were officia y 
accepted, read in the churches and regarded as author 
tative by orthodox Christians. 4 

(ii) Tatian. This much-travelled man was also 4 7 
vert who came to Rome in about 150 and became 
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disciple of St. Justin. Later, probably in the seventies of 
the century, he produced his famous harmony of the 
four Gospels called the Diatessaron. Anyone who has 
attempted such a harmony will be aware that although 
it is only the fourth which provides some sort of chrono- 
logical framework it is also the fourth which is most per- 
sistently ‘odd man out’. If any excuse had existed for 
omitting St. John and forming instead a harmony of the 
three synoptists alone we may be sure that Tatian would 
have grasped it. His Diatessaron therefore testifies to the 
high prestige of the canonical four, and those four alone, 
in the middle of the second century. 

(iii) Marcion. This famous heretic published an attack 
on the existing Gospels and concocted a new one of his 
own in the years 139-144. According to Tertullian, ‘he 
tried to degrade the dignity of those Gospels which were 
published in the names of Apostles (sc. Matthew and 
John) or of Apostolic persons (sc. Mark and Luke) so as 
to confer upon his own Gospel the credence which he 
had stolen from theirs’. It would seem that St. Luke 
alone enjoyed the dubious honour of Marcion’s quali- 
fied approval, but you cannot discredit books which do 
not already enjoy such credit. 

Finally we come to that group of witnesses who give 
this evangelist a name, John. The earliest is probably 
the so-called, Anti-Marcionite Prologue, which is found 
only in later MSS but has been shown by de Bruyne to 
belong to a period later than Marcion but earlier than 
Irenaeus—say to the fifties or sixties of the second cen- 
tury, Restored to its probable original form it reads: 
‘The Gospel of John was published and given to the 
churches by John while he was still in the body, as the 
Hierapolitan called Papias, a dear disciple of John, re- 
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lates in his five books of Exegesis, and it was Papias who 
wrote the Gospel at John’s dictation.’ The last sentence 
cannot be true, but it may be the distortion of a truth, 
and the passage may well embody a genuine quotation 
from Papias. The natural inference is that Marcion had 
condemned the Gospel as posthumous and therefore 
spurious. The author of this prologue, instead of merely 
pointing out the non sequitur, has attacked Marcion’s 
premiss as well. 

Next comes St. Irenaeus who, as already stated, had 
been a disciple of Polycarp in his youth and so was 
linked to the Apostolic age. We may add that Pothinus, 
his bishop and predecessor in the see of Lyons, was over 
ninety when he died in 177 and that Irenacus himself 
came from Asia where, by all accounts, the Gospel first 
saw the light. His qualifications as a witness are there- 
fore far from negligible and his testimony is as follows: 
after describing the origin of the first three Gospels he 
concludes, ‘Then John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, he too published the Gos- 
pel, dwelling in Ephesus of Asia.’ Dr. Burney has made 
the curious suggestion that because Irenaeus habitually 
calls St. John a ‘disciple’ rather than an ‘apostle’ he 
distinguished the evangelist from the Apostle. Lord 
enon comments: ‘If this usage of Irenaeus had 

en In ever so much need of explanation, no concelv- 
able number of passages in which he had spoken of St. 
John under any designation whatever could by any 
rational Process be made to count against a single 
ieee in which, asa matter of fact, he speaks of St. J ohn 
rer as a Apostle with express reference to him a 
ies os of this Gospel. Probably few students of suc 

© learn that some great authority has reach 
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certain conclusions realize that these great ecipnerae 
are given to reasoning of this kind.’ The truth is t . 
St. John himself seems to have disliked the Pauline wor 
‘Apostle’—perhaps because it means one who is sent 
forth, and St. John seems to have considered his Mas- 
ter’s message as rather a summoning in. At any rate he 
only uses it once in his Gospel, and then in its more 
literal meaning of Ambassador.* —_ 

Slightly later than Irenaeus—in the nineties of the 
second century—Polycrates of Samos, Bishop of Ephesus, 
and the eighth member of his family to hold a bishopric, 
wrote to Pope Victor in defence of Asiatic traditions and 
said, ‘John also, he who leaned upon the Lord’s breast, 
who became a priest wearing the fetalon and was a wit- 
ness and a teacher, he sleeps at Ephesus’. The peialon 
was the badge of priesthood worn among the Jews. What 
Polycrates meant by it in relation to St. John has never 
been satisfactorily accounted for, but the passage clearly 
identifies John with the beloved disciple. 

To about this period, too, belongs the ‘Muratorian 
Canon’, in which, as a preface to the fourth Gospel, 
appears this interesting tradition: ‘Fourth book of the 
Gospel. By John the Disciple. Having gathered together 
his fellow-disciples he said, “Fast now with me for 
three days and let us then tell each other whatever shall 
be revealed to us.” The same night it was revealed to 
Andrew, one of the disciples, that John, subject to the 
supervision of all, should describe all things in his own 
name.’ Nobody would, of course, deny that there are 
legendary elements in this passage, but it contains a 
tradition which appears also in Eusebius and is intrin- 
sically probable, that the author of this Gospel was 

‘ The same may be true of St. Mark. 
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urged on to write it by his friends and followers, So also 
Clement of Alexandria, who cites it as a tradition of the 
‘elders’, reports, ‘Last of all John, perceiving that the 
physical facts had already been set forth in the existing 
Gospels, urged on by his friends and inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, wrote a spiritual Gospel’. 

There is also evidence from heretical sources, The 
Valentinians flourished from 145-185 and one of them, 
Heracleon, wrote a commentary on the fourth Gospel. 
In this he attributed John i, 18 not to the Baptist but to 
the disciple. That is, he distinguished two Johns, the 
Baptist and the Evangelist. Another of this sect, Ptol- 
emy, speaks simply of ‘the Apostle’ when, designating 
the author of the prologue (In the beginning was the 
Word, etc.’). 

To all these witnesses we may add the general con- 
sent of antiquity. Eusebius belongs to the fourth century 
but he was deeply read in all the early Christian writ 
ings, writings long since lost. It is quite evident from 
him that the voice of antiquity was, with one exception, 
unanimous, and the exception—Caius and his ‘Alogi’— 
is the one which proves the rule, for even Caius did not 
deny that the Gospel was generally supposed to be the 
work of the Apostle. He merely propounded the theory 


that it was falsely so attributed, being really the work of 


Cerinthus the heretic who also lived at Ephesus towards 
the end of the first century. His motives for this were 
quite plain. The Quartodecimans, the Valentinians 
and the Montanists cited the fourth Gospel in support 
of their views, therefore the short way with them was to 
undermine the authority of that Gospel. Irenaeus Fe 
futed Caius by saying, in effect, that this was throwing 
the baby out along with the bath-water. 
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We may sum up all this external evidence as follows: 
evidence from the beginning of the second century 
proves that the Gospel was then in existence and in 
circulation. Evidence from the middle of the century 
proves that it was accorded a status alongside the other 
three. Evidence from the end of the century declares its 
author to have been St. John, the son of Zebedee, in 
spite of efforts from one quarter (the Alogi) to discredit it. 

To this last paragraph we may append an ‘anti- 
strophe’. At the beginning of the second century there 
was no such thing as a ‘canonical New Testament’. By 
the middle of the century (at latest) certain writings 
were being accorded a special reverence and considera- 
tion. By the end of the century a definite canon had 
taken shape and that canon was (in theory) closed, in 
spite of efforts from one quarter (the Montanists) to 
keep it indefinitely open. 

What motives and criteria operated in the mind of the 
Roman Church in its choice of the ‘canonical’ writings 
and its rejection of the apocryphal ones? Much has been 
written on this subject and to discuss it would require a 
whole book, Harnack maintains that the criterion was 
Apostolicity, and claims that the Acts of the Apostles 
were included so as to establish St. Paul as an honorary 
Apostle and so canonize his Epistles. But ‘’Twere to 
consider too curiously, to consider so’. Whether we say 
with Prof. Dodd that the Church’s choice was instinc- 
tive or whether we say that she was guided by the Holy 
Ghost, the result is much the same. The choice was 
made, and a glance at those books of the Apocryphal 
N.T. which have survived is enough to show that the 
choice was a good one, and it certainly included the 
fourth Gospel. 
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Now it was perhaps natural, though not very intelli. 
gent, for nineteenth-century scholars to brush aside the 
testimony of the Fathers as they brushed aside the pro- 
tests of nineteenth-century traditionalists. But there jg 
all the difference in the world between defending a 
belief that has been held for seventeen centuries and 
defending one that has been held for less than half as 
many decades. The fact that Caius and his Alogi were 
never formally condemned proves that his attack on the 
authority of this Gospel was by no means so shocking to 
the second century as were similar attacks to the pious 
Christians of the nineteenth century. Canon Streeter 
has even surmised that the Roman Church accepted the 
fourth Gospel with some reluctance, and there may be 
some truth in this. A Gospel so markedly independent 
of the synoptic tradition might well be viewed with sus- 
picion by a Church which had been founded by St. 
Peter and taught by Mark. And if there had been any 
cogent evidence that the book was not Apostolic, or only 
Apostolic at second-hand, then that, surely, was the 
time when it would have come out. And if it had come 
out, why should it have been hushed up? The Gospels of 
Mark and Luke might, quite legitimately, have been 
called the Gospels of Peter and Paul. But they were not. 
If the fourth Gospel, like the second and third, had been 
second-hand’, there seems to be no plausible reason 
why the fact should have been forgotten or suppressed. 
Sentimental reasons? But according to Streeter the sen 
imental considerations operating in second-century 
Rome were hostile rather than friendly to this Gospel. 

Strangely enough, Canon Streeter, after making )'s 
point about a certain ‘sales-resistance’ at Rome to the 
fourth Gospel, goes on to say how very inconvenient 
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from an apologetic point of view, would have been gel 
evidence for St. John’s early martyrdom. Yet oF id 
own showing any such evidence, if it had existed, wou 
have been the reverse of inconvenient. Plenty of people, 
orthodox and heretic alike in the controversies of those 
times, must often have wished this Gospel at the bottom 
of the sea. Any really plausible excuse for rejecting 1t 
would surely have been welcomed with open arms. Yet 
in spite of all the exegetical difficulties involved in 
accepting all four Gospels as canonical, they were in 
fact so accepted. Why, unless their authenticity was 
beyond dispute by reasonable men? 

We have seen that the existence of the Gospel at the 
beginning of the century and its attribution to St. John 
at the century’s end, are established facts. Many critics 
pounce upon this ‘zone of silence’ as a thing of great 
significance. The attribution to St. John must be a late 
and deliberate innovation. ‘Irenaeus is the zealous 
herald of this view’, writes Heitmiiller. But, o’God’s 
name, to whom was the book attributed in the interim? 
Are we to suppose that it was totally anonymous for 
about seventy years and then that Irenaeus discovered 
its authorship and promulgated it so successfully that he 
convinced even his bitter enemies Heracleon, Ptolemy, 
Montanus and Co.? Or was it attributed to somebody 
else for all those years and did it suddenly dawn on 
everybody in different parts of the world that the attri- 
bution was mistaken and that St. John, hitherto unsus- 
pected, was the real author? 

No. If the Gospel’s existence goes back to A.D. 100, 
then the attribution to St. John must go back with it. If 
that attribution was in fact mistaken or fraudulent, then 
the mistake or fraud must have been perpetrated then, 
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not in the eighties of the century. To say, as Har 
does, that the whole tradition owes its euitenen 
misunderstanding of one passage in Papias implies ae 
Papias was the only Christian of his time in Asia ay : 
that all subsequent writers misunderstood him in th 
same way. : 

There is another piece of evidence which 
haps, be considered ‘external’ although it occu am 
text of the Gospel itself. At the risk of somewhat antici- 
pating the arguments of the following chapter I will set 
it out in the words of Sir Frederick Kenyon. 

If the Gospel was written before the end of the first 
century, as seems now to be irrefragably proved . . . the 
probability of the authorship of the Apostle St. John 
seems to be enormously strengthened. At the end of that 
re 8 a certificate (John xxi. 24) written evidently 
oy Some persons who claimed to speak with authority: 

This is the disciple which testifieth of these things and 
pie these things; and we know that his testimony is 
ra Fag disciple is identified above (verse 20) a8 
Ms — : whom Jesus loved, which also leaned on 
aie ie a and said, Lord, which is he that 
Jota: fo % e*” The beloved disciple can only be St. 
(Mark . sips! the twelve were present on that occasion 
er oa wy) and of the twelve the three closest to our 
Peter nee eter, James and John, and of these three 
PHoteen ' interlocutor with the beloved disciple, and 
foe Psat long before the Gospel was written. 
P aielanr ospel had been written after the middle of 
were. sine such a certificate might be explained 
but efit fies a8 S attempt to authenticate his work . «+ 
oe written at the end of the first century, when 
Y Persons were alive who could confirm or contra- 
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dict it, such an explanation is impossible. To say - ae 
this chapter is a later addition, is wholly unjustined. 
There is no scrap of evidence to support such an asser- 
tion, which assumes that after the book had been circu- 
lating for sixty or seventy years, far from the place of its 
origin, and was already approaching or had already 
achieved (as we know it had by the time of Irenaeus at 
the latest) general acceptance, some group | of men 
thought it necessary to append to it their certificate of 
authorship, and succeeded in superseding and causing a 
complete obliteration of the book as it had been current 
for two generations, Such a claim is... surely negligible.’ 

The last argument of Sir Frederick Kenyon also dis- 
poses of the theory that the Gospel as we have it differs 
widely from that version of it that was known to Igna- 
tius and Papias. If the book was as widely known and 
quoted in the first half of the century as the evidence 
proves it to have been it is quite inconceivable that its 
original form can have differed widely from its final 
form without leaving some traces in the MS tradition, 
and we have seen in the last chapter that this tradition 
is remarkably unanimous. At any rate the onus of prov- 
ing such a theory rests squarely upon those who advo- 
cate it, and no scrap of evidence to support it has ever 
been discovered. 

The external evidence considered in the foregoing 
Pages is extremely good. As Bishop Lightfoot wrote long 
ago, it ‘reaches back much nearer to the writer’s own 
be . far more extensive than can be produced in 
Bee € of most classical writings of the same antiquity’. 
a FA ere is this much that can be said against it. Some 

» especially the anti-Marcionite and Muratorian 
prologues, do contain legendary matter. If part be 
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legendary perhaps the whole is legendary too, Moreove, 
the earliest assertions that St. John was the author how ‘ 
an air of defensiveness, and critics have been quick z 
point out that nobody defends what has not been ate 
tacked. But they are less quick to point out the con- 
verse—that nobody attacks what is not already current 
opinion, That Marcion and Caius attacked the Gospel 
is sufficiently well known, but that very fact bears wit- 
ness to the nature of orthodox opinion on the subject 
Nor is there any doubt about the motives of these 
second-century critics. They were in no sense rationalist 
scholars, forced to their conclusion by weight of evidence, 
They were quite simply opposed to the Gospel because 
they disliked its theological implications, and were 
ready to put forward the absurd theory about Cerinthus 
as an alternative. 
_ Another argument against the traditional authorship 
's the so-called ‘silence of Ignatius’. In writing to the 
Ephesians, it is claimed, he would surely have referred 
. “ great Apostle if the great Apostle had recently 
ved there. I do not think, however, that an unbiased 
rice — Tgnatius’s epistle to the Ephesians would 
es e i seldom refers to any person or thing 
re i € past, and is concerned to impress upon 
x es the obedience they owe to their existing 
shops and elders. He does refer to St, Paul, but very 
ceding and he is clearly moved to do so by the 
ried see! of his own situation to that of St. Paul—car- 
pea to Rome for martyrdom. Besides, it is not 
fourth Geo admittedly most probable) that the 
Such i. hid actually written at Ephesus. 
Per ioc kosa € external evidence. It does not, per- 
PS, amount to proof, but it is certainly cogent, and it 
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forces the opponents of the tradition ponent gee 
i for Marcion an 

disreputable company for 1 : ; 

ane fellow-travellers for a modernist, eocenarch 

scholar. At all events it is quite impossible to place = 

‘tradition’ on a par with that of Alfred and the cakes. t 

is) much more comparable with the tradition that 


Shakespeare, and not Bacon, wrote Macheth—a tradition 
not beyond all possibility 


of contradiction (for it has 
been contradicted) but one for which there is, at any 
rate, a formidable weight of evidence. . 
The most reasonable conclusions to be drawn from it 
all would seem to be somewhat as follows: the fourth 
Gospel was written towards the end of the first century 
and published cither just before or just after its author’s 
death. It was probably published by the Church of 
Ephesus and was presumably stated at the time to be 
the work of St. John. Its credentials were good enough 
to ensure it a wide circulation and its acceptance as 
genuine by the Church of Rome, where some prejudice 
against it would have been natural. Accordingly, it took 
its place alongside the other three Gospels. Towards the 
middle of the second century, however, its authenticity 
was disputed, partly by heretics who disliked its theo- 
logy, partly by extremists among the orthodox who 
found that other sects of heretics were citing it in their 
support. The Catholic scholars of the time, however. 
reaffirmed its authenticity, and it continued to be ace 
cepted until the year 1820. In that year Bretschneider 
published his Probabilia, and so began the long debate 
which has not yet been concluded, 
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NOTE 


Some scholars, notably Burney and Torrey, supported 
by de Zwaan, have advocated a much earlier date for 
this Gospel and maintain that it was originally written 
in Aramaic, our Greek text being a rather too literal 
translation. Prof. A. T. Olmstead goes to the extremest 
limit and dates it to within a few years of the crucifixion, 
though he claims that it underwent considerable inter- 
polation at a later date. Few have concurred in this 
opinion, however, and even for the Aramaic origin there 
is not much support. Burney and Torrey are not in close 
agreement about the details of the theory and archae- 
ology does not support the view that a large Aramaic- 
speaking public for such a book existed at that time.! 
I find it hard to believe, moreover, that any man, writ: 
ing in his native language, would use so small a vocabu- 
lary as John does, 

To reject the theory as it stands, however, does not 
imply that the whole idea of Aramaic origins is a mare’s 
nest. Prof. Manson, in the Rylands Library Bulletin for 
May 1947, suggested (but did not in that short paper 
fully develop) an interesting line of research; namely, t0 
compare the distribution of typical ‘Johannisms’ as it- 
dicated by Schweizer with the distribution of Arama- 
isms as indicated by Burney and with the differences and 
resemblances between Gospel and first epistle as indica- 
ted by Dodd. Certain facts do seem to emerge from this 
comparison: (i) Burney’s most ‘Aramaic’ sections are 
Predominantly discourses or dialogues (including that 


” See The Archaeology 
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of Palestine, by Prof. W. F. Albright (Pelica 
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between the man born blind and his interrogators), (ii) 
The non-Aramaic passages are predominantly narra. 
tive. (ili) There is in the Gospel little or no Correlation 
between Schweizer’s Johannisms and Burney’s Arama. 
isms but the first epistle is, by Schweizer’s cr 
Johannine. (iv) The first epistle is non-Aramaic, 

Dr. Manson’s own tentative conclusion is that ‘some 
of the most striking differences between the Gospel and 
the epistle turn out on closer examination to be differs 
ences between the Aramaising half of the Gospel and 
the epistle; and it is open to us to entertain the hypo- 
thesis that the epistle is the work of a writer composing 
freely and the Gospel the work of the same writer with 
his style to some extent controlled by the material which 
he has to incorporate in his book.’ Since that controlling 
material consisted mainly of speeches by Jesus and 
others who spoke Aramaic it seems possible that John 
Teports those speeches more faithfully than some of his 
critics have been disposed to admit. 


iteria, 
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rofessor Kirsopp Lake, writing of the Johannine 
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entitled ‘The identity of the Pseudo-Bunyan’ anq 
‘Materials for a Boswellian Problem’, in which he set, 
out to prove, by internal evidence, that Part IT of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was not written by the author of Part] 
(more probably by a woman) and that Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson was produced by three authors, using three 
separate sources, and themselves worked over later by 
two redactors. The unnerving thing about these essays 
is, that although the theories advanced are so absurd, 
the ‘evidence’ and reasoning advanced in their support 
are extraordinarily convincing. 

To illustrate the various ways of interpreting internal 
evidence there is a convenient example to hand in the 
last chapter of the fourth Gospel. Verse 23 reads: ‘Then 
went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that 
disciple (i.e. the beloved disciple) should not die; yet 
Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die, but, If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Now some 
critics have concluded that it is quite obvious, so obvious 
as to need no discussion, that this verse must have been 
written after the disciple in question had died. Others 
(including Mr. Bernard Shaw) suppose it equally obvi 
ous that it must have been written while he was s 
alive. No doubt a case can be made out for both views 
Personally I am of Mr. Shaw’s mind, and I also thial 
that two other conclusions can safely be drawn from this 
text: first, that the beloved disciple lived to a great age 
(otherwise no such saying could have gone abroad at 
all) and second, that the passage must have been writtet 
while at least one disciple was still alive (otherwise 
Suggestion that one of them was to survive until t¢ 
Second Coming would scarcely have been made). Lely 
this merely as an instance of how widely different 
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i d 
‘ i vidence. The territory to be explore 
eee Yet explored it must be because it 
joan large in all discussions of this question. — 
The thing is best done by taking it in two — : 
we shall take the evidence of the fourt 
f, in isolation from the other three, and, 
hall compare its testimony with that of 
the synoptics. Starting, then, with the fourth Gospel 
alone, how do the upholders of the tradition present 
their case? The argument is based upon a sort of triangle 
of statements, thus: The author =the beloved disciple = 
St. John the Apostle =the author. It can be set out in a 
diagram like this: 


Z Author ._ 
St. John =The Beloved Disciple 


It will be clear from this that if we can establish the 
left-hand equation, John =Author, we can disregard the 
other two for the purposes of this book. If, however, this 
equation cannot be substantiated it does not follow that 
we must abandon the Johannine authorship, for the 
other two equations, taken together, add up to the third 


in any case. We will take them in their order, reading 
clockwise. 


_(i) The-author was the 
piece of evidence for this i 
(from Kenyon) 
should, Strictly 5 
ternal to the Gospe 


INTER 


readers may disagree abo 


ways. First, 
Gospel itsel 
secondly, we s 
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last chapter of the Gospel being a late interpolation is 
extremely cogent, and the linguistic evidence is all 
against such a supposition. W. F. Howard admits that 
a close study of the Johannine style and grammar has 
convinced him, contrary to his own expectation, that 
this final chapter comes from the same hand as the rest 
of the Gospel. Somebody, then, at a very early date 
identified the author with the beloved disciple. What 
reasons have we for thinking the identification correct? 

A characteristic of this Gospel which is obvious even 
to a superficial reader is that it abounds in proper 
names. Where other Gospels have, ‘one of his disciples 
said...’ John has, ‘then Philip (or Thomas or Judas) 
said... .’ This habit of always identifying people makes 
all the “more conspicuous those occasions when the 
evangelist goes out of his way to avoid identifying some- 
body. There are several instances of this. The first occurs 
right at the beginning, chap. i. 35-40. Two disciples of 
the Baptist are mentioned, and one of them was Andrew, 
Peter’s brother. The other remains anonymous. An- 
other example is in xviii. 1 5. ‘Simon Peter followed 


Jesus, and so did another disciple: that disciple was 


known to the High Priest, F. inally, there are the various 
references to ‘the disciple 


whom Jesus loved’. He first 
appears at the last supper (xiii. 23) as leaning on Jesus’ 
breast. Next, at the foot of the cross (xix. 26) where 
Jesus confides St, Mary to his care. Next, in chap. * 
he is the disciple to whom, with Peter, Mary Magdalen 
comes running to report the empty tomb and who runs 
with Peter to investigate. Finally, in chap. xxi., it is he 
who recognizes Jesus after the miraculous draught of 
fishes; it is about him that Peter—after his own marty! 
dom has been foretold—asks: ‘What of this man?’ and 
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toe SET wi till 
it is of him that Jesus i ae be 
1 come, what is that to opel ne rhe tstvitually 
naturally ask is, why does this writer, Vv ake thax 
attaches a name to the persons he mentions, od ae 
one conspicuous exception? He seems eens > aes 
speaking of this ‘beloved disciple’, to make it ¢ aA 
he always means the same person, yet he steadily re- 
fuses to give him a name. Why should he do this unless 
he was himself the person in question?! 

To this the critic quite reasonably responds, why 
should he do it at all? Is it not a very odd and rather 
vainglorious way of referring to oneself? To our way of 
thinking it certainly is. Walter Bauer calls it Anmass- 
lichkeit, overweeningness. But we must remember that 
our ways of thinking are not the only ones that ever 
were. The men of the second century did not see it in 
this light, and we have proof that one man at least of 
the first century had the same way of thinking as the 
fourth evangelist. St. Paul (in 2 Cor. xii. 1-4) speaks of 
the visions and revelations granted to him by God. Here, 
and here alone, St. Paul speaks of himself in the third 
person: “There is a man I know... . This man was 
carried up into the third heaven. . . . That is the man 
about whom I will boast; I will not boast about myself.’ 
Note these three points: St. Paul is speaking of an occa- 


sion when he was accorded great spiritual privileges; he 

makes a curious distinction between that privileged 

Paul and the workaday Paul who writes to the Corin- 
‘ There is another 


the fourth G. 


to as ‘the Mother of Jesus’ 

t . If, as 
committed to the Ee of thi Siege oe ie 
treated by him as his own mother, 
exactly what we should expect, 
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thians; and he feels justified in boastin 
privileged Paul. 

The parallel with St. John is close. He, too, 
about an occasion when he laid his head upo 
breast of God. He, too, writes of that man indirectly, in 
the third person. And he, too, seems to speak of that 
privileged man a little boastfully. And, indeed, only a 
little. What is the total sum of his vainglory? That he 
was beloved. Has not many a lover also confessed that 
he was beloved, and is not this confession perfectly com- 
patible with deep humility towards the beloved object? 
But the humility of saints often looks like its opposite in 
the eyes of the world. 

I would add, a little diffidently, that I find in this 
attitude of St. John towards his own name yet another 
manifestation of his contemplative character. Peter and 
Paul both used names other than those given to them at 
circumcision, and to this day monks and nuns abandon 
their worldly names and adopt new. It may be that St. 
John, too, felt this impulse to forget (as it were) the 
name that had.been his before he was born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as Sanday has 
pointed out, St. John’s own Master habitually referred 
to himself in the third person as the Son of Man, and it 
1s not unusual for a disciple to mimic his master. 

But in any event, and however odd it may be to use 
such a periphrasis about oneself, is it not still onde 
use it about anybody else? Harnack suggests that 8 
author was a devoted disciple of St. John whose nas 
was also John and who therefore felt shy of using © 


name; but on this Dom John Chapman pertinently 
pen 


§ about that 


is Writing 
n the very 


1¢ Tg. . ., i ae wi 
St. Teresa of Avila, too, often uses the third perso? 
describing her visions. 
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comments: ‘My name is also ae cide pees 
struck me that I must use a periphrasis i‘ 
my patron Saint. Similarly, I feel no awkwardness : 
mentioning Chapman’s Homer.’ For myself, I certainly 
find it easier to believe that the beloved disciple was the 
author than to believe in the shy disciple of that disciple 
imagined by Harnack. Nobody, with one exception, 
would be so likely as the author to use a periphrasis of 
this kind. The one exception would be a deliberate for- 
ger. I can imagine a forger doing it as a way of giving a 
strong hint that the writer was St. John, and yet salving 
his conscience in a crooked sort of way by saying: ‘I 
never actually claimed, in so many words, that I really 
was St. John.’ Whether such a crooked line of thought 
is compatible with the exalted spirituality of the Gospel 
itself I leave the reader to judge. 

(ii) The beloved disciple was St. John the Apostle. 
This interpretation is by the far the most natural one. 
Wherever the beloved disciple appears it is always as a 
very close disciple of Jesus and one who is also associated 
with St. Peter. Now in all the other three Gospels the 
disciples who, after Peter, are most frequently men- 
tioned are James and John. According to St. Luke they 
were Peter’s partners. In the Acts we find Peter and 
John associated as the chief leaders of the Christians. In 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians these two are associ- 
ated with the other James (first bishop of Jerusalem) as 
the evident pillars of the Church. The point that the 
beloved disciple must have been one of the twelve and 
cannot have been Peter or James has already been 
made in the quotation from Sir Frederick Kenyon on 
page 74, and we may add that he must also have been 
one of the seven see in John xxi. 2, who were 
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present by the sea of Galilee after the resurrection, St, 
John is therefore the obvious candidate for the part, 
Nevertheless, many scholars have followed Delff (who 
got the idea from F, v. Uchtritz) in the ingenious sug: 
gestion that this disciple was not St. John but was the 
owner of the house where the last supper was held. His 
presence in a place of honour at that supper is thus ex- 
plained, together with the fact that the other evangel- 
ists do not mention it. Jesus and the twelve were guests, 
and so are mentioned, but this man was in his own 
house. Moreover he, better than St. John, fits the part of 
the ‘disciple who was known to the High Priest’, It is an 
attractive theory which found supporters in Bousset, 
von Soden, Swete and others, The chief drawback to it 
is that there is no evidence for it. We know, indeed, that 
this person—the owner of the house—cxisted. Jesus sent 
a message to him. But nothing whatever is related of 
him. Not even his name is known, And it is hard to be- 
lieve that anyone who played the important role 
assigned to the beloved disciple in the story of our 
Lord’s passion and resurrection would have vanished so 
conclusively from the pages of both history and legend. 
All that legend tells us is that the supper was held in the 
house of St. Mark’s mother, There is no mention of his 
father in that story. In fact, this ‘Delff’s hypothesis’ re 
minds one very much of an advocate, seeking to clear 
his client of a criminal charge, who says: ‘How do you 
know it wasn’t the butler? He had the same means an 
Opportunity as the prisoner.’ To which the judge would 
say: ‘You are not asked to decide who might have com 
mitted the crime. Almost anyone in the house ™& it 
have done it. You are asked to decide whether the evi 
dence produced is such as to convict the prisoner at the 
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for the traditional view is certainly 


; thesis. 

much stronger than that for Delff Jem poe 

Another theory which has ee eet was, I be- 
ber of supporters (including eve a ek claw the et 
lieve, first put forward by Loisy. Abas aa ene 
loves disciple was not a real person sai sade 
inary one, a sort of ideal disciple, possibly cena 
St. Paul. I confess that me ae ee Tew dre 
foundly absurd. Even if we cou eS eciuias 

doing anything so unusual as intro 

erie Reet i would surely have told us — 
thing about him to indicate what his erekin = 
why it was so ideal. In fact, however, this discip : fo) y 
appears at the end of the story; he says practica y no: 
thing at all, and the only act which throws any light on 
his character is his behaviour at the empty tomb. He 
ran fastest and got there first; he stooped and looked in; 
he did not actually enter until Peter came up and went 
in first. We are also told that Jesus loved him and con- 
fided St. Mary to his care. An imaginary figure? 
Modelled on St. Paul? I cannot see it. This, surely, is 
what I may call air-borne criticism, or, in the more 
formal language of Dr. Bernard, ‘a desperate expedient 
of exegesis’. ; 

Ifno better candidates than these are forthcoming for 
the part of beloved disciple, I think we may safely con- 
clude that his identification with the Apostle St. John is 
the best supported by the evidence. 


bar. The evidence 


‘Dr. Macgregor, in the Moffatt commentary, states that St 
John, as depicted by the synoptists, was not such a person as 
would have attracted the affection of Jesus. I do not know how 
Dr. Macgregor comes to know so much about our Lord’s personal 
likes and dislikes, but the fact remains that the sons of Zebedee 
were, after St, Peter, the closest to Jesus. (See Appendix B.) 
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(iii) St. > was the author, The two 
positions, of course, add up to this 
but there is also some avidiece apps wi on 
pendent of the other two. It is partl hs ag ag 
positive, The negative evidence is this: i eh 
whole Gospel, does the fourth evangelist m tion Jou 
his brother James or their father Zebedee: AL ad 
aa Gospels do, frequently. In fact, after ‘St Pets 
: ese two are the most frequently named disciples The 

cts also bear witness to their prominence. It is hard t 
explain their absence from the Gospel unless one i 
them were its author, and James, we know, was slain 
the sword of Herod (who died in a.v. 44). There re- 
ee pen and the fact that he maintains a complete 
. - “ia himself and his family is entirely in keep- 
po oe is use of a periphrasis when some mention of 
poms feat necessary, The fact is, John is in a 
a on € wishes to ‘include himself out’ of the story, 
ipa ie time he wishes to make it clear that he 
pee iable witness because he was a close friend of the 
woe Lise evidence is rather subtle but, to my 
oi om e better for that. It is too subtle for a forger 
ful to gr dc of it. This evangelist is habitually care- 
— os people of similar names. He hardly 
7 ¢ chief Apostle simply Simon or Peter but 
= ys Simon Peter. He is careful to give Judas his sur- 

me, Iscariot, and distinguishes the other as ‘Judas 
(not the Iscariot)’, In this regard he is much more care 


Preceding pro. 


1 oT + is i 
Pel dinprgea are mentioned once, in chapter 20d. Ths on 
the words Sepals di tempted to consider it an editorial gloss 10 

3 her disciples’ in the same passage. But there * 
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fal than the synoptists. But there is one sceming excep- 
tion to this carefulness. Unlike his three predecessors, 
the fourth evangelist never speaks of John the Baptist as 
such. He calls him simply John. This implies that for 
himself and his readers there could be no risk of confus- 
ing the Baptist with the Apostle. This is perfectly com- 
patible with the theory that the evangelist was that 
Apostle. It is not, I think, compatible with any other 
theory. 

This tripodal argument for the authorship of John, 
son of Zebedee, is far from negligible. What then did 
Lake mean by speaking of cogent evidence pointing the 
other way? Is there any internal evidence which sug- 
gests that John was not the author? 

There is. It is mainly concerned with the amount of 
information which John, as contrasted with the synop- 
tists, possesses about the course of events in Jerusalem 
(as opposed to Galilee) and of what went on in the 
enemies’ camp. His Gospel seems to move in a ‘higher 
social miliew’ than the others, and this is held to be in- 
compatible with his character as a simple fisherman of 
Galilee. Moreover, if ‘the disciple who was known to 
the High Priest’ was indeed the beloved disciple, how 
did the Galilean fisherman achieve this privilege? It was 
considerations such as these which led Delff and others 
to postulate a young man of good family, resident in 
Jerusalem and probably a Sadducee, as the beloved 
disciple and therefore the fourth evangelist; but I do 
not think these critics have been sufficiently careful 

to scrutinize both sides of the medal. They ask, how 
= provincial fisherman come to be so well in- 
We im about events in priestly circles at Jerusalem? 
ay ask, in return, how did your young Sad- 
gl 
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ducee come to be so well informed about events in 
Galilee and Samaria? The fourth evangelist, in fact. 
knows far too much about two different sets of facts 
to have been a personal eye-witness of both. If he 
was present at the plot to arrest Jesus it is safe to Say 
that he was not present at the last supper, and vice 
versa. 

I believe critics of many schools have gone wrong by 
a too-rigid interpretation of the word ‘eye-witness’. You 
cannot prove that a man is not an M.P. by showing that 
he was absent from a particular debate. You cannot 
prove that the fourth evangelist was not an Apostle by 
showing that he was absent from some scene which he 
reports. He quite obviously was not an eye-witness of 
several episodes which he nevertheless declares to have 
taken place—for instance, when the officer whose son 
was cured went back home and was met by his servants 
next day, did St. John accompany him? When Jesus sat 
by the well and talked with the Samaritan woman, was 
John there too, taking notes? When Mary Magdalen 
met the supposed gardener alter the resurrection, Was 
John among those present? Obviously not. But we do 
not therefore call him a liar, How much of his informa- 
tion was derived from others and how much from his 
own recollections it is impossible to say, but I think we 
can at least decide between the Galilean fisherman an! 
the rich young Sadducee, albeit by a somewhat sub- 
jective method, 

Bernard Shaw expresses the sentiments of many 
readers when he writes: ‘John’s claim to give evidence 
a8 an eye-witness whilst the others are only compiling 
history is supported by a certain verisimilitude which 
appeals to me as one who has preached a new doctrine 
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INT 


and argued 

vividness an! | 

critics and constitu 

traditionalist’s case. : 

Which passages in t ; 

have been written by an eye-witness? wis Hove tie 
I should say, firstly, the summoning of the firs 


ciples beside the Jordan, described in Joke Lato) 
The quite gratuitous geographical information (verses 
28 and 44), the mention of the fig-tree, the whole tone 
and colour of the story is extremely vivid and lifelike. 
Secondly, I should select the cleansing of the temple— 
the whip of cords, the overturning tables and tumbling 
coins, above all the dialogue with the Jews: ‘Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will build it again.’ 
‘Forty-six years was this temple in building; wilt thou 
rebuild it in three days?” Thirdly, the conversation be- 
tween Jesus and his family in John vii. 1-10, not re- 
ported by any other Gospel, seems to me unmistakably 
historical and most vividly described. Another instance 
is the story of the feeding of the five thousand in chap. 
Vi, especially interesting because it is paralleled in all the 
other Gospels. It is hard to say which account has the 
greater verisimilitude, John’s or Mark’s. It is John who 
§ives a name to every speaker but it is Mark who con- 
tributes the vivid touch that the people sat down on the 
8reen grass like rows of flowers (mpactat Tpacuat). 
Chapter xi. provides another lifelike picture—the 


B® 3 Sanday, 
the work of an e 
tained and extra 
one.’ As for th 
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¢ first epistle of St. John, it would be hard to 


emphatic claim to the stat i 
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news of Lazarus’s illness, the dialogue with the disciples, 
a . ' 
especially the remarks of Thomas in verse 16, So does 
the washing of the feet in chap. xiii, an episode not 
mentioned by the other Gospels but of which traces ap- 
pear in Luke xxii. 27 and in 1 Pet. v. 5. So do the open- 
ing verses of chap, xviii, with the mention of the brook 
and the appearance of Chiliarch with his soldiers upon 
the scene, and in the Passion narrative there are several 
flashes of verisimilitude. Yet one of the most vivid 
scenes of all, to me, is the one described in chap, xxi,— 
the appearance of Jesus beside the sea of Galilee and the 
draught of 153 fishes. I can almost smell the charcoal 
fire and the fish being grilled. 
; These, then, to my mind, are the most lifelike passages 
in the Gospel, the ones about which one would most 
confidently declare, ‘there speaks an eye-witness’, In 
themselves, of course, they do not prove that the author 
Was in fact an eye-witness, any more than the vivid 
touches in Mark (presumably derived from St. Peter) 
prove that St. Mark was one. But as between Delff’s 
hypothesis and the tradition, which do these passages 
favour? The Apostle and fisherman of Galilee or the 
young dweller in Jerusalem who knew what went on in 
the enemies’ camp? I have no hesitation, myself, m 
replying, ‘the fisherman of Galilee’. 

Must we then conclude that all the material which 
belongs to a ‘higher social milieu’ came to the evangelist 
at second-hand? Not necessarily. We cannot project 
modern ideas of snobbishness into first-century Pales- 
tine. The Jews were a tribal society, and even to-day the 
relations between a Highland chief and his humblest 
clansman are very different from those between 4 Lon 
don millionaire and his employees. Moreover, the Jews 
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d by a hated and despised wor id hig 
‘Annas or Caiaphas any genuine Jew, 
as a more ag eT eee 
than the wealthiest Greek or Roman. An so . coawitl 
i h Gospel that Jesus makes acqu 
in the fourt P ions nearly became 
the great. One man of great possess ) and the 
his disciple (Markx. 17-25 and parallel passages) and 
frequent protests at our Lord’s lack of social discrimina- 
tion, His addiction to low company, imply that plenty 
of His followers were snobs. Scribes and Pharisees fre- 
quented him and not all were unsympathetic. Jesus told 
one of them that he was not far from the Kingdom 
(Mark xii. 34). . 

It has often been pointed out, moreover, that what 
little we do know about the worldly circumstances of 
Zebedee and his sons does not suggest anything very 
abject. He had hired men to help him in the fishery, and 
the fishery of that lake was a prosperous one. His wife, 
Salome, was probably one of those who helped to finance 
our Lord’s activities, as described by St. Luke, and the 
circumstances of her requesting places of honour in the 
kingdom for her two sons (Matt. xx. 20) may have been 
due to a quite human snobbishness and a feeling that 
the Zebedees were a cut above the rest of the disciples. 
One is reminded of those ‘leading churchwomen’ of 
the present day who also show, sometimes, a tendency 
to seek the first place. 

Meshes ‘sources’ of St. John’s knowledge concern- 

: nt on between the Pharisees and the High 
hee and indeed for all that he relates beyond what 

© saw and heard for himself—it is of little use to in- 
ay But we do know from Acts vi. 7 that some of the 
Priestly party became Christians, Presumably they im- 
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parted their knowledge to Peter and i 

times said that the character of the ia in 
revealed in his work, does not accord with ie z : 
ardent young ‘son of thunder’ described by the hs es 
tists. To this complaint I can only say, quite simpl er 
I do not agree. Allowing for the lapse of half a aie 2 
of prayer and fasting, teaching and meditation, I think 
the two characters are perfectly compatible. True the 
chief message of St. John is: ‘Little children, love one 
another’, but only a sentimentalist supposes that love 
consists In giving one another nice toys to play with. It 
is often the truest charity to kick one’s neighbour hard, 
where it hurts most, and the fourth Gospel certainly ex- 
hibits our Lord as doing so whenever the circumstances 
call for it. In fact, if the fourth evangelist has a fault itis 
a tendency to be vindictive. We see it most in the Apoca- 
lypse, but it is present also in the Gospel and epistles, 
and in the story that John, in his old age, refused to 
enter a bath-house where Cerinthus the heretic was, 
lest God’s anger should destroy the very building. St 
John’s partiality for avenging fire from heaven is 
vouched for by St. Luke (ix. 54). 

To sum up the results of this chapter, let us put the 
question in the form of three simple alternatives. Either 
(a) St. John the Apostle wrote this Gospel, or (b) some 
one else, pretending to be St. John, wrote it, oF (c) 
someone wrote it who neither was St. John nor had any 
idea of being mistaken for St. John. Now it appears 


me, in the light of all that has been said above, that 
alternative (c) is inadmissible. Why should an hone! 
gon 


man, setting out to write a book of this kind, have 

so tortuously to work whenever his narrative came any 

where near the sons of Zebedee? The character whic 
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i ive forces us to envisage is a person alto- 
arene SoM These objections do not apply 
. alternative (b). A pseudo-John, a forger, might have 
written the book as we have it. But the difficulty with 
this hypothesis lies in squaring the exalted spirituality 
of the book with the deceitful character of such a forger 
_for the fraud, if there be one, is exceedingly subtle. 
‘There remains alternative (a) which, to my mind, in- 
volves no difficulties in any way comparable with those 
involved in (b) or (c). So far, in fact, the tradition is 
upheld. In the next chapter, however, we must consider 
the Gospel not in isolation but in relation with its three 
predecessors, the synoptists. 
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SYNOPTISTS 


hat is a gospel? And what is The Gospel? 
Most people know that the word translates 
a Greek word, ‘Evangelion’, which means 


‘good news’, but in classical Greek this word is genel- 
ally used in the plural and means rather the reward 
given to a bearer of good news, especially news of vic- 
tory..By the middle of the second century, in Christian 
usage, it had acquired its modern meaning of a bia 
written about Jesus Christ, and especially one of the 
four Gospels called canonical. Indeed, it meant rather 
the whole four of them taken collectively, for where a 
modern writer would speak of ‘the third Gospel - 
Muratorian Canon speaks of ‘the third book of the 
Gospel. According to Luke.’ But what did the wor 

mean to the N.T, writers themselves? Evidently 1 eo 
neither of these meanings. In Paul, Mark and Luke : 
means ‘the Christian Message’ or ‘the Christian Rev 
lation’. In Matthew, following a more primitive ae 
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1 In all these writers itis a proper, not a 
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that kingsh Pp 
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‘ ngelize’, it 18 
ae le mean ie — oie each, 
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eat nanan uses neither of these words. 
Among the Johannine writings they are found only once 
in the Apocalypse, a book whose curiously Pauline 
vocabulary has been noticed by scholars before now. 
We therefore have few means of telling what the word 
meant to John, It is just possible that by the end of the 
first century it had begun to acquire its modern mean- 
ing of a written book, but it is not very likely; and it is 
still less likely that John himself would have used it in 
this sense, Throughout the whole of his lifetime it had 
meant a Message—the Good News of Jesus and of the 
Reign of God. How much did that message include? 
What was the minimum statement of facts that could 

call itself The Gospel? 
ee answer to this question would naturally depend 
tether a Jew or a Gentile were concerned, but 
assuming a belief in one sole God, creator of heaven and 
carth, the specifically Christian message would contain 
Jesus was the Christ foretold by 
of this sole God; that he suffered 
on; that he rose again from his 
ntinued to dwell with his Church 
: d by the indwelling of the Holy 


rudimentary Christian Messa i 
the epistles of St. Paul and in the cea 
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St. Peter reported in the Acts of the Apostles. An 
we may presume, constituted the ‘Gospel’ 
Apostles understood that term. 
But the four written Gospels contain a good 

than this. They were not, indeed, ee "Bio 
graphy in those days was almost an unknown art But 
they do report many particulars of the life and teachin 
of Jesus which, because they were concerned sith Jeo 
must be of immense interest and importance to Chris 
tians, yet which were not, in themselves, part of The 
Gospel. A man could be baptized and confirmed into 
the Church without having heard of the parable of the 
sower, but he could not be baptized unless he had heard 
and believed that Jesus was the Christ who had died and 
risen again, Our written Gospels therefore fall into two 
natural halves—on the one hand the essential Good 
News, from Gethsemane to the resurrection, and on the 
other hand the less essential ‘Memorabilia’, that is, the 
words and deeds of Jesus in the years preceding his 
arrest. The former of these, the Gospel par excellence, is 
the only considerable part of the story which is related 
at length and in detail by all four evengelists. The 
Memorabilia are clearly regarded by them all as of 
secondary importance. 

_ When that ‘Synopsis’ from which they get their name 
is made of the first three Gospels some interesting facts 
emerge. Firstly, the material common to the three is in 
all cases closely similar. For paragraphs at a time ia 
find hardly a word altered. Even granting the pe 


d this, 
as the 


1g . i 
bee Appendix A. Special interest attaches to any er 
comm< or granted in Romans. Such doctrine must have bee aie 
fo ‘ding creed of all Christians, since Paul himself had no han 

ounding the Church at Rome. 
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lies direct literary dependence of two 


Aramaic. It imp j ¢ 
synoptists upon the third. To avoid a long digression 


about the priority of Matthew or Mark, let us call these 
evangelists St, $2, and 53, numbered in chronological 
order of publication, and simply say that S2 and $3 in- 
corporated parts of Si into their own Gospels, almost 
verbatim. A second fact which emerges is that this 
‘material common to all three’ is very nearly equivalent, 
in content and length, to the whole Gospel of St. Mark. 
This means that in these passages we have not really a 
threefold testimony. We have only a single testimony, 
namely, that of S1, whom the others copy. Where John 
and the synoptists disagree, therefore, the odds are not 
three to one against John. They are even. John versus 
the original synoptist. 
Princes and very striking, fact which emerges from 
- aor Piel se that in of the close fidelity 
3 copy the matter and even the 
bay S1, they seem hardly concerned at all to pre- 
€ the same sequence of events. Though hardly dar- 
eae en a syllable of S1’s narratives and afetches 
xhibit . 
the order in sr ge nahi oh i rearranging 
enige t Mslony yi ck see is implies an indiffer- 
4 modern reader, b: . 
necessity for toned pla 
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to historians, for i i i ; 
with certainty set ped pa Pa Fas i Clincover 
Caesar’. alpen 

Yet another feature of the synoptic account concerns 
geography. On the face of it, one would say that accord. 
ing to the synoptists (and especially Mark) our Lord 
_ poms life set foot in Jerusalem until the final 

‘ «: Yet this is contrary to all probability—since 
pious Jews habitually went up for the major festivals, 
and no one ever accused Jesus of impiety towards the 
Temple—and it is even inconsistent with several state- 
ments in the Gospels themselves. For example, if he was 
a stranger to Jerusalem, how was Jesus able to make all 
those arrangements for the ass on which he rode into 
the city and for the supper which he ate there? Why did 
the disciples tremble at the prospect of accompanying 
him thither (Mark x, 32) unless they knew that he had 
earned the enmity of the authorities? Why did Jess 
weep over the city in the terms reported by St. Mat 
thew (xxiii. 37)? Assuredly he had been there more 
than once, yet the synoptists virtually ignore the fact. It 
would seem that they were ready to subordinate me 
chronology and geography to some other consideration, 
and I suspect that this consideration was a desire (@ 
emphasize the distinction between the Memorabilia © 
Jesus’. life and the essential Gospel of his death a0 
resurrection, The former they placed in Galilee. The 
latter in Sion. 

When we turn to the fourth Gospel we find a we 
pletely different picture. Contrasted with the cart 
dependence of the two later synoptists upon their io 
decessor we find in John a confident and frank indep 
dence, as if (to quote Menoud) he was in 4 position 
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This is most clearly seen in 
relating an episode 


JOHN A 7 
say, ‘la tradition, eest mov. T 
chap sn EE Ss There is absolutely 
also reported by all three synoP™ to precedent. 
uestion in John of slavish adherence 0p 
He tells the same story, but entirely in his own words. 
It is The Times and the Telegraph reporting the same 
boat race, Elsewhere, moreover, John is at pains to cor- 
rect the synoptists where he thinks their narrative mis- 
taken or ambiguous. It is this independence of the 
synoptists which is John’s most conspicuous feature, and 
it was the one which, in the eyes of critics fifty years ago, 
did most to discredit him as a trustworthy witness. 
Later, such men as Goguel and Streeter laboured vali- 
antly to prove that, on the contrary, John was depen- 
dent on the synoptists, or at least on Mark; but their 
arguments were merely special pleading—like saying 
that two men are very much alike because their finger- 
nails are of identical shape. The independence of John 
is obvious and massive, as Gardner-Smith has con- 
vincingly shown. 
Re stiinsie Streeter was right, and Gardner-Smith 
ina eis aa respect. St. John’s Gospel does stand 
not that of litera > ets pee ee pre nie 
Smith insists. Rather is ‘t ie beipnceanr 
discerned, a curious but’ aui of. Dodd has acutely 
relationship, lik us Sut quite unmistakable family 
Seacreasiee : ce the minutiae of glance, expression and 
etween a alec one betray the blood-kinship 
discussion of this kinshi nyo brothers. For the full 
C,H. Dodd's The Apostolic Proaing tee rent, 
ipostolic Preaching (third lecture), but 


the followin, Points are worth mentioning. Both John 
ig be 
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and Mark begin and end at the same historical ini 
and both develop similar themes in a en 

E Pproximately the 
same order. Both emphasize the isolation of Jesus, for j 
is Mark who adds the words ‘and among his kindved! ie 
the saying about a prophet being unhonoured, and j ; 
John who says th: i i believe in 

: ys that even his brethren did not believe in 
him. Both represent the disciples as being dull and 
blind, even up to the last supper. ‘The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel hath not 
known me, and my people hath not understood.’ John, 
too, on more than one occasion, echoes the very words 
of Mark as if, when seeking for the Greek equivalent of 
an Aramaic word, it was the bad Greek of Mark rather 
than the much better Greek of Matthew or Luke which 
first came into his mind. Therefore, when comparing 
St. John with the synoptists, it is natural and reasonable 
to let Mark stand as spokesman for all three—mainly 
because he stands in this special relationship to John but 
partly, too, because his Gospel contains all the material 
which is common to the three synoptists together. How 
does this comparison between them work out? 

St. Mark begins with a short prologue, relating his 
Gospel to the Hebrew prophecies, and then proceeds to 
the baptism of John, After this Jesus at once retires in 
the wilderness ‘and was with the wild beasts, and the 
angels ministered to him’. Full stop. ‘Now after J . 
was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee.’ How long 
an interval is represented by that full stop? It has ane 
said before that there is no such thing as a synoPl" 
chronology, but there are nevertheless certain ae 
dicta in Mark from which chronological hints ¢4? 
gleaned, and the fact that they are set down uncon” 
sciously enhances their value, One of the first things 
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the disciples plucking ears . oe fail were ‘white 
dicating a date in June when ; the 
iready to harvest’. How long before this date was 
aed in Jordan? We’ have to make room for ~ 
Lord’s sojourn in the wilderness, and allow time tor 
John to attract the dangerous patronage of the Tetrarch 
Herod, earn the enmity of his wife and daughter and 
get himself put in prison. If we put it at from four to six 
months we shall probably be not far wrong, and this 
would make a date between December and February a 
probable time for Jesus’ baptism. 

Another chronological hint is contained in Mark vi. 39, 
where the five thousand sit down on the green grass like 
rows of flowers. This vividness suggests the account of an 
cye-witness (presumably St. Peter) and points to a date 
in March or April of the following year, for gre 
is short-lived in Palestine. After this ther ine indica 
ton-ofthe ti au re is no indica- 

ol the time of year until we come, in ch i 
the final Passover of the crucifixion, . ap. X1., to 
feeding of the five thous ‘s sion, a year after the 
fairly generally agreed ee . Since the crucifixion is 
g to have taken place in a.p, 30 


we can sketch out the { i i 
for the Gospel of St. a a 


AD, 

28 Ganuary?): Baptism of Jesus, 
dates ee en Plucking of ears of corn 
ete ons /April; Feeding of the five th ; 

ae Pril: Crucifixion, iin 

ates fee that, as Mommsen 
lies pig to October) is on 
Tiberi igible Candidates {i 

“lus Caesar’ 1 = 


mentioned ab 


has shown, the year 
‘ of the two or three 
€ ‘fifteenth year of 


A chrono}, teal hij b contained in Luke lv. 18, Prof, 
Ogical y 
hint May be ed i 
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We turn next to John, and fortunately there are m, 
more chronological hints in the fourth Gospel * 
there are in the synoptists. This is not, I think. b ie 
John attaches much more importance than fies 
chronology as such, but because he docs attach ee 
tance to the feasts of the Jewish liturgical year, These 
are mentioned and identified very frequently, and the 
fact that, as Dr. Austin Farrer has pointed out, a similar 
liturgical preoccupation dominates the imagery of the 
Apocalypse, is one of the reasons for supposing that both 
books are by the same author. At all events the evan 
gelist is keenly interested in these feasts, and his mention 
of them enables us to produce a much more detailed 
chronology for John than we can for Mark.! 

The fourth Gospel, like the second, begins with a pro- 
logue, and in it we meet for the first time that strange 
family resemblance between the two books. Both pro- 
logues have for their theme the revelation of Christ in 
prophecy, but the Marcan prologue presents this theme 
in its curt and literal youth. The Johannine prologue 
the same theme in its most sublimely spiritual maturlly. 
Next, like Mark, John takes us to the banks of the Jordan 
and to the Baptist’s witness that Jesus is the Christ. But 
he takes up the tale at a later stage than Mark. ‘a 
baptism and sojourn in the wilderness belong to of 
past, and the Baptist speaks in the past tense. _ 


Olmstead, relying on Jacob Mann's The Bible as fae Th Luke 
Synagogue, dates this incident on 18th December A.D 2! ‘istry, but 
the episode occurs at the beginning of the Galilean carat respec’ 
parallel passages in Matthew and Mark (xiil. 54 and es of thii 
tively) suggest a somewhat later stage. The very 4P' i it, as St 
text from Isaiah might constitute a temptation to pla 

Luke does, at the beginning. iven above 

2G. H. Turner's chronaloay is similar to the one given 
but one year earlier (Dict. of the Bible). 
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é fter me.’ After 
I said, there cometh one a ethement 
i e detail how Jesus spent the 
1d in som L learn that in the 
ks or months, and since we ica 
few wee : . he went up to Jerusalem for the Pasch 
middle of it he ee till bap- 
fr ij. 29) that John was s 
poe ae vis lie with the blank space 
tizing, w' : hin, 
in Mark, between the baptism and the first ae < 
in Galilee. In other words, it 1s the spring and ca Y 
summer of A.D. 28. At the end of this period Jesus leaves 
Judea (John iv. 1-3) and returns to Galilee, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his discourse about on 
harvest in iv. 35-38 was prompted by the condition 0} 
the fields through which he passed. . 
We now come upon a long blank in the narrative of 
John, just as we did in Mark, for the only episode be- 
tween the healing of the officer’s son at Capharnaum and 
the feeding of the five thousand in the following spring 
is the unsatisfactory chap. v. with its unidentified ‘feast 
of the Jews’, concerning which, and the theories of its 
displacement, we shall have more to say later. Chap. vi. 
is dated by its mention of the Passover, and John, like 
Mark, reports the plentiful grass. But there is no sugges- 
tion that Jesus went up to Jerusalem for this feast. On 
the contrary, the opening verses of chap. vii. imply that 
he remained in Galilee throughout the summer of 20. 
He did, however, go up privately to the feast of Taber- 
Pi in October, and at this point St. John says good- 
ye to all chronology. Led on from discourse to dis- 
a he finds himself, by the 22nd verse of chap. x., 
mead a at the feast of Dedication in December, 
#3 he ng that Jesus remained in Jerusalem all the time. 
4,1 18 not very probable that he did. If his life or 


i i : 
erty was in danger in the spring it would have been 
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just as much in danger in the autumn, Yet John give 
no hint of any return to Galilee. What he does reco d ‘ 
a retirement across the Jordan after the feast of Dedie 
tion, say in January of a.v, 30. This carelessness of ns 
eral chronology combined with close attention bee 
liturgical year is striking and characteristic, but it is at 
this point that we again begin—after a long interval— 
to make contact with the Gospel of Mark. St. Mark 
though still as vague as ever in matters of time and 
space, does in chap. x. locate our Lord in Transjordan 
and begins to bring him, via Jericho, back into the 
neighbourhood of Bethany and Jerusalem. Mark x. 1- 
xly. 11, in fact, corresponds approximately in chron- 
ology and geography to John x. 40-xii. 50, and at these 
points in both Gospels the Memorabilia of Jesus’ life are 
brought to a close and we approach the Gospel News 
itself. 

So much, then, for the general picture. Its principal 
features are these: the period of time covered by the two 
Gospels is the same, and we can identify with some con- 
fidence three dates in both accounts—the beginning of 
the Galilean ministry in the summer of 28, the feeding 
of the five thousand in the spring of 29 and the crucr 
fixion at the Passover of 30. Yet the two evangelists 
hardly ever report the same matter. Where Mark 5 
blank, John is full of detail. Where Mark is detailed, 
John is a blank. This fact is the most conspicuous 0” 
which we meet with in the comparison of John wi 
Mark and it can hardly be accidental. But before draw 
ing any conclusions from it there are a few matters . 
detail to clear up. he 

It would be impertinent in a layman to assume t 
mantle of a commentator and weary the reader wit 
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3 Gospels. 
cc ofall the parallel passages in {He 1 situation 
eT I believe that a truct picture 0 Tr ceacthel 
pet ly to be seen when the two qig hele der 
is more 1 we than when they are placed in neces dis 
at arm's eng But there are a few matters whic! 

a microscope- book of this kind, namely, 


d discussion, even ina his | y 
we aeaen of John’s chap. Vy. the significance of 
chap. vi, the date of the cleansing of the Temple an 


(although it really belongs to the wed jon a on 
pel) the date of the crucifixion, Firstly, then, 

ter of chap. v. It has always been a nuisance to com- 
mnentators, It comes very abruptly after chap. 1v, for 
Jesus seems hardly to have arrived in Galilee before he 
is off to Jerusalem again; and it comes still more ab- 
ruptly before chap. vi. At one moment we are listening 
to a discourse in Jerusalem, and at the next we are 
crossing the sea of Galilee in a boat. Nothing more awk- 
ward could be imagined. 

The favourite way of dealing with the difficulty is to 
suppose a displacement of sheets in the MS and to 
place chap. v. after chap. vi. Sometimes this arrange- 
ment is backed up by reading in John vy. 1 not ‘a feast’ 
Ciera feast’ and identifying it with the Passover of 
= RL a best MSS., however, read ‘a feast’, and 
i. - er drawbacks to this solution. Chap. vy, it is 

» may be inserted between vi and vii without much 


pe but it cannot be said that the change is im- 
a. “7 rics vii follows quite comfortably after 
a ‘seer act, if chap. v were removed from the Gos- 
rie : y would not make very much difference 
Sita 7 rence, that 1s, except in one respect. 
Senin a dates bo aia or insert it after chap. 
oe gap between the arrival 
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Jesus in Galilee that summer and the P 
following spring. Moreover, if this ‘ is 
Gedte dt 3 is ‘feast of 

n fact the Passover (or any other feast) 

the evangelist not tell us its name? He is alway ~an 
to do so elsewhere. Alternatively, if ays at pains 
diff ene y, if St. John was go 

erent to historical truth and so set on s mboli hed 
some of his commentators would have us belicw mes 
did he not simply invent a feast d Noo Giga 
bolical cl : ay, Suiting its sym- 
: ical character to the discourse then delivered? Is 
the simplest explanation something like the following? 
Lanai recalled the healing of the paralytic. He ied 
: at - must have taken place in Jerusalem, and there- 
ore i 
os ip nies have come thither for some festival, 
Se ie e Temember which. Where shall he insert 
a hs usly in that big gap between the arrival in 
( = ee and the feeding of the five thousand. Accord- 
Eu he places it there, intending, perhaps, to round 
off its edges a bit. But the job never gets done, and so 
there stands this awkward chapter as a mortification 
for commentators. 

The next question concerns chap. vi. Here St. John, 
exceptionally, relates in full an episode already reported 
by all the synoptists, and with no apparent intention of 
amplifying or correcting their account. His doing so 8 
sufficiently unusual to demand an explanation, and the 
explanation is not far to seek. He relates this miracle a 
an introduction to the discourse on the bread of life. 
But even so, why tellthe story in such detail? Because 
the doctrine of the sacramental Body of Christ is her 
divorced from its synoptic context at the last supper 4” 
St. John is concerned to make three important en 
First, that the Lord’s flesh is meat indeed—for he a 
out the doctrine in its most uncompromisingly ite 
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hat it is the érue bread, of which the 
Iderness was but a type, being a mere 
food for the body; and third, that it is offered to all men, 
not just to the twelve at the last supper. The feeding of 
the five thousand from a few loaves and fishes is thus a 
type of the Blessed Sacrament, multiplying the flesh of 
one body to feed the whole Church. In order to make 
these three points St. John has really no choice but to 
relate the whole miracle at length. 

Our next point is the cleansing of the Temple. John 
places it at the beginning of his story, at the Passover of 
ap. 28. The others report it at the end. Which is cor- 
rect? Since the episode took place in Jerusalem, and 
since St. Mark is seemingly ignorant of any but the final 
- of Jesus to the city, he is in a manner compelled to 

ate it as he does. John, however, could have dated it 
anywhere, and there are several reasons for supposin 
that in placing it where he d i eran 
woiideGada € does he is correct. In Mark 
load 't the disciples view with great uneasiness our 

ord's projected. visit t ane 
J o Jerusalem, and this 

more readily understood if Jes h agers 
something to make himsel. oe ie eoeaty dane 
Priestly party there. Then 
Jesus’ trial not hi 
Out th is provoc 

the traders from the 


ported onl: 
Occasion; D be veal 
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— first Aen to rebuild it, and the 
e down ‘forty-six years’ so as to s i 
chronology. He reports the words Gece es tin 
really spoken. But they do confirm his alnnaioiay = 
cause they point to the year A.p. 28 at the latest. In this 
particular, then, it seems more probable that John is 

right and Mark is wrong. 

Finally, the date and time of the Crucifixion. Mark’s 
account is rather ambiguous. He represents the high 
priests as determined to avoid any uproar on the festival 
day, he describes the disciples as walking quite a long 
way after the last supper, he says that one of them car- 
ried a sword, he mentions that Simon of Cyrene was 
coming in from the country—all these things, and in- 
deed the whole business of the arrest, trial and execu- 
tion of Jesus, are most unsabbatical and quite inconsis- 
tent with his statement that the last supper was the 
Paschal feast and that the execution was carried out 
upon the most solemn feast-day of the Jewish year 
John, on the other hand, is perfectly consistent and em- 
phatic. The crucifixion took place on the day before = 
feast, the day when the Paschal lambs were killed, ow 
he is corroborated by our earliest witness, St. Paul, bs ql 
likens the crucifixion to that same slaughtering at _ 
lamb, and the resurrection to the lifting of 
fruits on the morrow of the feast.* There can t the 
doubt that John is right. All witnesses age? : nes 
crucifixion took place on a Friday, and Prof. poset 
using Dubberstein and Parker’s Babyloman me fixe 
625 B.c.-A.D. 46, claims that the date can ne’ ) of the 
with certainty on April 7th (Julian Calendan usio® 
year 30—the day before the Passover, 4 e 

1 1 Cor. v. 7; XV. 20. 
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: ived at on other 
which most scholars had in any case arr k that our 
ards the time of day, Mark says 
grounds. As rega hird hour. This, at the 
Lord was crucified at the thin ee sae 
equinox, would be about nine o'clock in the morning, 
an would mean that the whole business of the trial 
before Pilate, the scourging and so forth, must have 
been completed before Pilate had had his breakfast. 
Mark cannot mean this. It is much more probable that he 
meant by the ‘third’, ‘sixth’ and ‘ninth’ hours much what 
we mean by ‘forenoon’, ‘midday’, and ‘afternoon’. But 
Johnisquite clear and precise. It was thesixth hour when 
Christ was crucified, that is, at twelve o’clock. And here 
again there cannot be much doubt that he was right. 
So much for the chronology of John and Mark, but 
before leaving this subject altogether I should like to 
mention one point which has not, to my mind, been 
pl emphasized, I mean, the astonishing brevity 
0) i Lord s whole ministry, even on the most generous 
cstimate of its length. Jesus of Nazareth divides all his- 


tory, like a watershed, into 
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In John it is the discourse in the upper room. There is 
here a most striking repetition of what we have already 
met with in the prologue—a reinterpretation on a 
spiritual plane by John of that which in Mark is more 
literal and material, Mark describes the institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament. John omits it. He leaves out our 
Lord’s supper as he left out the baptism. But instead, 
for four whole chapters of the most moving language in 
the New Testament, he develops the great theme of the 
Mystical Body, We may recall the words of St. Augus- 
tine on this theme: ‘You are the body of Christ and 
members. Your divine mystery is set on the table of the 
Lord. You receive your mystery. . . . Why then in 
bread? The Apostle himself says, when speaking of this 
Sacrament: “We, being many, are one bread, one 
body” (1 Cor. x. 17).... Being many, one body. Remem- 
ber that bread is not made of one grain but of many. 
When you were exorcized, it was as if you were ground 
in the mill; when you were baptized, it was as if you 
were moistened with water; when you received the fire 
of the Holy Spirit, it was as if you were baked. Be what 
you see and receive what you are. This the Apostle has 
said about the bread.’! The Church, the bread, the 
Christ, And these three are one. 

From Gethsemane to the resurrection the two eval 


gelists are necessarily describing the same sequence of 


events. Yet even here, where it would seem well-nigh 

impossible, we find that John steers carefully to one side 

of the wake left by his predecessor, Except for occa 

sional Cucs, $0 to speak, when a repetition of Mark’s 

words is almost inevitable if his own account is to te 

main intelligible, John avoids treading precisely in Mark’s 
* Serm. cclxxii. 
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It is the same pattern that we met with in. 
ts of both books. Where Mark is fullest, 
what Mark passes over slightly, John 
wo Gospels are almost like a mask and 
a face or a casting and its mould. Where one sticks out 
the other is recessed. And so they can be harmonized 
together almost like chorus and semi-chorus in a tragedy, 
cach capping the other’s verses. 

Nor is it only in respect of his narrative that John cuts 
his outlines, so to speak, to fit the contours of Mark. 
Both the scene and the character of Christ’s teaching are 
different. In Mark we are almost always in Galilee. In 
John we are mainly in Jerusalem. In Mark our Lord 
teaches in parables. In John there are no true parables 
at all. It may be, of course, that these two things are 
linked together—perhaps our Lord did not, in Jeru- 
salem, use the parable so frequently as he did in Gali- 
lee. We may add, too, that St. John throughout his 
Gospel adopts a sterner attitude towards organized 
Jonny than does St. Mark. The latter, probably echoing 
ji . conciliatory attitude of St. Peter, pursues an ‘open- 
oat seat Neate the Jews. Guilt for the crucifixion 
ra bats their leaders, not upon the race. There is still 
rs repent, and _ believe the Gospel’. But by the 
b 7 € fourth Gospel was written that time had gone 
a sie as a body had not repented, and the 
ithment, John nc ruin of Jerusalem had been their pun- 

dhina nex tir to be saying to them: ‘No sheltering 
teaching was . or ambiguities! Plenty of Christ’s 

toon ieee and explicit enough, as I can show, 

lowly and ae it. Your awaited king came to you, 

“We have Te upon an ass, and you said to him, 
ng but Caesar”’.’ 
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Prof. Kirsopp Lake once wrote: “The real Johanni 

problem is the difference between Mark a Sia ec 

_Mark and John,’ But 
there would be no great problem if that were all, Ey 
historian, barrister or high-court judge knows se 
enough that no two eye-witnesses ever tell’ the wa 
story unless there has been collusion, and that thei 
different stories are often difficult or even impossible to 
reconcile with each other. It is not the fact but the 
nature of the difference between John and Mark that 
calls for explanation, and no explanation which im- 
plies that John was ignorant of Mark will really hold 
water for a moment. No one who had not read the 
second Gospel could possibly have been so accurate in 
avoiding just those parts of the story which had been 
already told. Moreover, where John docs repeat some 
passages of Mark it is nearly always for the purpose of 
commentary, modification or correction, and some- 
times he seems deliberately to emphasize the correction 
—as in the matter of the date and time of the cruci- 
fixion, To say that the fourth evangelist, if he had read 
St. Mark's Gospel, would not have dared to contradict 
It, 1s only reasonable on the assumption that St. Mark 
had achieved, by the end of the first century, an ovel- 
whelming prestige, and that no one then living could 
possibly have possessed—nor even imagined himself to 
possess—a superior source of information. Gardner 
Smith says that no one brought up on the synoptic t 
dition could have written as John wrote. But when John 
wrote nobody at all, except a very young man indeed; 
could possibly have been ‘brought up on’ that tradition. 
e book, noe even a Gospel, achieves that sort of pres 
Ige In so short a time. The fourth Gospel, whoever i 
author may have been, was written well within the life- 
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time of the longest-lived Apostles, and St. Mark, when 
all is said, was not an eye-witness himself. 

It remains to consider John’s motives, and some pretty 
sinister ones have been attributed to him by, for ex- 
ample, Windisch. He interprets the words of Jesus: ‘All 
who came before me are thieves and robbers’, as being 
St. John’s own commentary on the synoptists—a poor 
demonstration of that brotherly love which the same 
Windisch considers was John’s chief contribution to 
Christian ethics. The most natural explanation is surely 
not so far to seek, Why tell again a thrice-told tale ex- 
cept where, in some details, it had been ‘forgot, or mis- 
delivered’? St. John was a very old man, the last survi- 
vor of the Apostolic age. It is not very fanciful to imagine 
his disciples addressing him somewhat as follows: “You 
have taught us much which our books do not relate. 
You have shed new light upon much which our books 
do contain. But “how will it be when none more saith, 
I saw?” Before you die, write us a Gospel of your own.’ 

This, it seems to me, is all that need really be said upon 
this question, Whole books could be written, and have 
been written, under the title of ‘John and the Synop- 
tists’, but for the present purpose enough, perhaps too 
much, has been said above. The question is only in a 
minor degree relevant to the problem of authorship be- 
Cause, as I have said before, the most honest and un- 
doubted eye-witnesses do habitually disagree quite 
sharply, and differences far more acute than those be- 
tween Mark and John would be quite compatible with 
an apostolic authorship for John and an apostolic 

authority behind Mark. What does emerge quite 
clearly from it all is this: that the fourth evengelist shows 
8reat confidence in his own tradition and great indepen- 
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dence in his treatment of it. He does not hes 
correct his predecessors in some points of detail : 
corrections, in so far as we can judge of them paar " 
historically justified. And underneath it all, subtl Ai 
unmistakable, is this deep spiritual kinship with ot 
Mark. The two Gospels are, in a sense, the same Gos i 
Only, where St. Mark (and perhaps St. Peter) LA 
things plainly, bluntly, literally, St. John saw ns 
subtly, profoundly, spiritually. We might say that he lt 
. Mark’s pages by the lantern of a lifetime’s medita- 
n. 


itate to 


NOTEI 


On the use of the words Evangelion and Evangelize. 
(i) The verb ‘evangelize’ is used in the N.T. almost 
exclusively by St. Paul and St. Luke. It occurs in the 

LXX as a translation of the Hebrew word bdsar, which 

means simply to announce, and may be used of any 

news, good or bad. But in the N.T. it has acquired a 

technical (though not perfectly precise) meaning which 

may be inferred from the examples below. In each 
quotation, the italicized words translate some inflex- 
ion of the single Greek verb eayyeAtlopa, My object 
being to exhibit the syntactical usage rather than to 
render the precise sense; for the verb is used now transi- 
tively, now intransitively, requiring sometimes an ob- 

Ject in the dative, sometimes in the accusative, some 

times in both. Unless otherwise stated, the presence > 

the English preposition ‘to’ indicates the use of the 
dative case in the Greek. 

Matt. xi. 5 ‘The poor are evangelized,’ from Isa. lxi. 
This may be a harmonistic reading bor 
rowed from Luke vii. 22. The words ar 
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Luke i. 19 


Acts v. 


ii. 10 
iii, 18 


iv. 18 
viii. 1 


ix, 6 


omitted from a few ancient texts of Mat- 
thew. 

‘T am sent to announce these things to you.’ 
‘I announce to you great joy.’ 

(The Baptist) ‘Proclaimed many things to 
the people.’ 

‘He has sent me to preach to the poor.’ 
(Isa. Ixi. 1) 

‘He went about announcing and pro- 
claiming the kingdom.’ 

‘They went about the villages preaching 
and healing.’ 

‘The law and the prophets were until 
John. Since then the kingdom of God is 
proclaimed.’ 

‘When he was teaching the people in the 
Temple and preaching.’ 

‘The Apostles ceased not proclaiming Jesus 
Christ.’ 

‘Scattering, they went about preaching the 
word.’ 

‘They believed Philip preaching about the 
kingdom.” 

‘They evangelized many villages of the 
Samaritans.’ 

‘He proclaimed to him Jesus.’ 

‘He evangelized all the cities.’ 

‘He sent his word proclaiming peace 
through Jesus Christ.’ 

‘They spoke to Greeks also, proclaiming 
the Lord Jesus.” 

‘We tell you that God has fulfilled the 


promise.’ 
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Acts. xiv. i ‘They were preaching in Lystra and Derbe, Gali. 16 | ‘That I may proclaim him in the nations.’ 
xiv. 15 “We are men like you, instructing you to i,23 ‘He who once persecuted us now pro- 
turn from these empty things unto the claims the truth.’ 
living God.’ iv.13 “Through weakness of the flesh I preached 
xiv, 21 ‘Having evangelized that city,’ to you.’ 
xv. 35 “Teaching and breaching the word of the Eph. ii. 17 “He proclaimed peace.’ (Isa. lvii. 19) 
Lord.’ iii. 8 ‘To me the grace was given fo proclaim the 
xvi, 10 ‘God has summoned us fo evangelize them,’ riches of Christ.’ 
xvii. 18 ‘He preached Jesus and the resurrection,’ 1 Thess. tii. 6 “Timothy reported to us your faith and love.’ 

Rom. i.15 ‘We were eager to preach also to you in Heb. iv.2 ‘We were evangelized as they were.’ ; 

Rome.’ iv.6 ‘They who were formerly evangelized did 
X.15 ‘How gracious are the feet of those an- not enter.’ 
nouncing good things.’ (Isa. lii, 7. The 1Pet.i, 12 “The thingsnow announced toyou through 
LXX is slightly different.) those who taught you in the Holy Spirit.’ 
xv. 20 ‘It has been a point of honour with me éo i.25 ‘This is the word preached unto you.’ 
preach...’ iv.6 ‘Therefore it was preached even to the 

1 Cor.i.17 ‘God did not send me to baptize but to dead.’ 
preach.’ Rev. x. 7 ‘As he taught his servants the prophets.’ 

ix. 16 ‘IfT preach it is no glory to me... woe to xiv.6 ‘Having an eternal Gospel to pronounce 

: me if I did not preach. upon those on earth.’ : 
1x. 18 ‘So that, breaching, I may plant the Gospel (ii) The noun, Evangelion, occurs in classical Greek 
free of charge. nearly always in the plural and signifies the reward 
XV. 1 ‘You know the Gospel which I preached to | 8iven to the bringer of good news rather than the news 
you.’ itself, So perhaps in the LXX (2 Sam. iv. 10). In the 

_ Xv. 2 ‘In what words I preached (it) to you. N.T, it is used by the following writers: 
2 Cor. x. 16 ‘To preach unto (eis) the parts beyond i Matthew Four times, and always qualified by the words 
: you.” = the kingdom’, except at xxvi. 13, where it is ‘this 
, , 77 ‘I preached the Gos ratis.’ Ospel’. 

Gal. i. 8-9 ‘If an angel nig pie lp ie to you Mark, Seven times, in five of which it is used by itself, 
beyond what I preached to you. . . if any- ooo suggesting that it has already become 
one leach cou have Jargonized’, 
received,’ you beyond what y ; Acts, Twice, (‘The word of the Gospel’ and ‘the Gospel 

* 11 “I'make known the Gospel preached by me: of love’.) 
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Pauline Epistles, Fifty-nine times. 

I oC and Revelation. Once each. 

The following facts are evident. The word ‘ , 
like the word ‘Apostle’, is essentially Pauline tee 
rather curious that St. Luke, who makes such tree — t 
the verb, should make hardly any use of the noun Butt 
fact is that Luke uses the one word ‘evangelize’ wh : 
the other evangelists use the phrase ‘announce the Gan 
a . St. John uses neither verb nor noun except in the 

pocalypse. St. Matthew’s usage seems to be the most 
primitive: the proclamation of the reign of the 
Heavens.’ In St. Mark, as in the Pauline epistles, it 
means ‘the Christian Message’. 
oe use of the word in its modern sense, of a written 
oR gales Particulars of the life and teaching of 
cm es to begin in the early part of the second 
ena gt at these books were originally called is not 
ast aplas seems to use the word ‘logia’ (= 
eee = need, of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Justin 
ee. - — middle of the century, speaks of the 
noted that th : Apostles, called Gospels’. It should be 
ae e word history’, in its modern sense, is a 
xa, ie i 8 book is called ‘Memorabilia’, and 
eck wet, oe St. Mark, however, starts his 

ie he words: “The beginning of the Gospel of 
ist’, and it may be that in this way the word 


became ali A 
rn itle for his book and so spread to the other 


NOTE II 
hn and Luk 
Alt Jo uke 
A tn Mark is the obvious man to choose 48 
or the three synoptists, a comparison © 
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John with Luke is instructive in another way. From one 
point of view (as has been said already) it is St. John 
who is ‘odd man out’ among the evangelists, but from 
another point of view it is St. Luke. Matthew, Mark and 
John have this in common, that they are all ‘primitive’ 
in outlook if not in date. They are historical docu- 
ments rather than historics. But the third Gospel is a 
history. Its author has undertaken research, accumu- 
lated notes and material and consciously formed them, 
by selection, omission and adaptation, into a continu- 
ous work of literature. The others, including John, are 
more rudimentary. Their attitude towards their subject- 
matter, too, is more intimate. They are in the house as 
members of the family; Luke is there as a guest. They 
are the clergy or vergers who speak out loud in the 
cathedral; Luke is the visitor who speaks in a reverent 
whisper. Thus Luke is always respectful towards the 
apostles, which the other three are not. Luke has bor- 
rowed much of his vocabulary from St. Paul, which the 
other three have not. Luke ‘tones down’ parts of Mat- 
thew and Mark which might seem disedifying to 
strangers, and avoids terms which would be unintellig- 
ible to Gentiles. He uses a consciously literary style—a 
sort of Biblical-Hellenistic language which seemed to 
him liturgical and appropriate. The style of the others, 
including Matthew, is less self-conscious. There is, one 
might say, no lectern in the back of their minds. In all 
€se respects St. John belongs with Matthew and Mark, 
not with Luke. 
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he ‘Johannine Problem’ in most of its rami- 
phe was developed by ingenious scholars 

of it Terie pein century, but there is one root 
the heed ack to antiquity. It is this: why does 
marked] ae ioe style and vocabulary, differ so 
person = aes the other Johannine writings? The first 
af ieeien ac rae the fact and to attempt an explanation 
Bishop of Mea know, St. Dionysius the Great, 
exaggerates, for h ria from A.D. 247-264. To be sure, he 
of first-class Gr = represents the evangelist as a writer 
illiterate. Neither eee Apocalyptist as next door to 
the contrast in 2 Pana is true, and a great deal of 
difference in a € can be explained by the immense 
Nevertheless wh ject-matter between the two books 
remains ack edge due allowances are made, there 
Evangelist ec rie is difficult to explain if John the 
Person, and St a the Divine were one and the same 
+ Dionysius concluded that they were nol 
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he existence of two Johns, both living in 
Asia at about the same time, of whom one was the 
beloved disciple and the author of the Gospel and 
epistles, whereas the other wrote the book of Revela- 
tion. The only external evidence, however, which St. 
Dionysius could find to support his theory was a report 
he had heard that two tombs were exhibited at Ephesus, 
both claiming to be that of ‘John’. This evidence, how- 
ever, even if it were a fact, is very weak. As Dr. Austin 
Farrer remarks, we might by the same reasoning infer 
the existence of many Oliver Cromwells in seventeenth- 
century England from the number of skulls purporting 
to be his, 
_ Better evidence was discovered by Eusebius, writing 
in the following century. He discovered a sentence of 
Papias which can be interpreted to imply the existence 
of two separate Johns in Asia, John the Apostle and 
‘John the Presbyter’, and accordingly he attributed the 
Apocalypse to John the Presbyter. But before consider- 
ing his famous ‘Papias-citat’ we should note that Euse- 
bius’s premisses do not lead to the conclusion which he 
drew, On the contrary, if there was a ‘Presbyter John’ 
distinct from the Apostle John, then he must have writ- 
_ not the Apocalypse but the Gospel and epistles, for 
€ second and third epistles explicitly declare that their 
ee was somebody called ‘the Presbyter’. Why, then, 
ocd not Eusebius draw the conclusion—drawn in 
the ya times by J. H. Bernard and others—that it was 
= i en who wrote the Apocalypse and the Presby- 
ois een the rest? The answer is that Eusebius was 
iia Like many in the Eastern Church, he 
see Apocalypse and wished to deny its Apos- 
uthorship, For a time, in fact, it was excluded 
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from the canon of the Eastern Church, B 
set had been drawn from Eusebiu 
would have been the Gospel, not th ‘ 
would have been faedied, x eee _ 
But were there, in fact, two contemporar "Tok one 
Asia? The quotation from Papias, upon whieh’ is 
theory rests, is as follows: ‘If anyone came who had Pe 
lowed the presbyters, I would inquire the words of ihe 
presbyters, what Andrew or what Peter said, or whi ‘ 
Philip or what Thomas or James.or John or "Mathes 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples, and what Aristion 
and the presbyter John, disciples of the Lord say.’ 
The first question to be asked about this passage is, 
does Papias include Andrew, Peter, etc. among tlie 
| el Are ‘the words of the presbyters’ and ‘what 
— etc, said’ two ways of saying the same thing? 
Es y may be. But on the other hand they may not. 
€y may equally well mean, ‘I inquired what the 
presbyters reported Andrew, etc. to have saia’, In the first 
se eesatort we have presbyter =Apostle; in the 
— we not. We thus come upon a serious am- 
la se the start. Yet even were this ambiguity re- 
— oe not greatly help us, for we cannot be 
seal ed ¢ word ‘presbyter’ applied to John at the 
cider nis passage is used in the same sense as it was at 
isles ginning. There is good reason to believe, as 
re er and Chapman have pointed out, that this 
Te called the Presbyter much in the same way a8 
or micknas was called the Grand Old Man. It was a title 
s name. The author of the second and third Johan- 
ne epistles called himself simply ‘the Presbyter ( =the 


Elder) and Papias has another passage in which the 
word is similarly used: 


ut if the logical 
SS arguments it 
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“The Presbyter used to say this: Mark became Peter’s 
interpreter and wrote accurately (although not in order) 
all that he remembered of the sayings and doings of the 
Lord; for he himself never heard the Lord nor followed 
him but, as I told you, he afterwards followed Peter; 
and the latter delivered his teaching, out of the speeches 
of the Lord, as occasion required, not in orderly ar- 
rangement. Thus Mark did not err in writing down 
single points as he remembered them, for he made a 
point of leaving out nothing that he heard and of mak- 
ing no false statements therein.’ ‘This criticism of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, here attributed to the ‘Presbyter’, is so 
authoritative in tone and so well corresponds to the 
attitude of the fourth evangelist towards his predeces- 
sor, as exhibited in our last chapter, that it is hard to 
doubt that this Presbyter was the author of the fourth 
Gospel as well as of the second and third epistles. More- 
over, it is entirely in character for the fourth evangelist 
to call himself by some such title as The Old Man. 

It thus remains uncertain (a) whether Papias nor- 
mally used the word ‘presbyter’ so as to include some of 
the twelve Apostles in its scope and (b), whatever his 
normal usage of the term may have been, whether he 
used it in the same sense when applying it to John. And 
there are also two other questions raised by this passage. 
First, does the fact that John appears twice—first among 
the Apostles and again coupled with Aristion—imply 
that there were two Johns, an Apostle and a ‘presby- 
ter’? and second, is there any significance in the change 
of tense from aorist to present indicative? Papias used to 
inquire what Andrew, Peter, etc. (including John) said, 

and also what Aristion and John say. Here again there 
1s ambiguity. He may have wanted to hear what John 
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and the other disciples (then deceased) had said in th 

past and also what the sole survivor, John, was still sa ; 
ing. Without a much clearer indication of the conta 
is difficult to guess what period Papias is talking abs 

If the year was, say, 11 5, and ‘John’ was then still alive 
we can be sure that it was not the Apostle (who cannot 
have been born much later than a.p, 10). But if the 
period of which Papias writes was the last decade of 
the first century, then his ‘John’ may well have been the 
Apostle. The fact that he calls him a ‘disciple of the 
Lord’ would seem to clinch the matter in favour of 
the earlier date, but unfortunately, although the Greek 
MSS are unanimous, the Syriac version omits those 
very words. The only conclusion we can reach is that 
there may have been two Johns in Asia, but the hypo- 
thesis is by no means proven. 

If there were in fact two Johns at Ephesus we are cer- 
tainly provided with an explanation of the Apocalypse 
difficulty, and St. Dionysius and Eusebius are so far 
Justified. But in that case Archbishop Bernard is surely 
right in reversing the Eusebian hypothesis, It must have 
been the Presbyter, not the Apostle, who wrote the 
Gospel and epistles. Yet for this hypothesis-there is no 
ancient authority whatever. 

The principal objection to all these theories seems to 
me to be this, that in accepting them we are forced to 
postulate the existence of two men whose resemblance 
Abe other is altogether excessive, Both were Jewish 

mstians, both were called John, both were in all 

probability Palestinians (for the very name John was 

ag outside Palestine, and both Gospel and Apoca- 

a Strongly suggest that their authors’ native tongue 

as Aramaic), both were spiritual geniuses of the first 
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order, for the Apocalyptist had absorbed all the imagery 
and symbolism of the Old Testament and redelivered it 
in Christian terms, while the writer of the first epistle 
gave us the outstanding message that ‘God is love’. Both 
were close contemporaries, for one of them was the son 
of Zebedee and the other (whether or not Papias called 
him ‘a disciple of the Lord’) was a very old man at the 
end of the first century, Both were men of great author- 
ity among the churches of Asia—a sort of archbishop— 
for the Apocalyptist addresses an encyclical to the seven 
churches, and the author of 1 and 2 John writes pas- 
torals to some of them. Such a situation of T'weedledum 
and Tweedledee is exceedingly hard to swallow. 

Moreover, no one scems to have noticed this extra- 
ordinary coincidence at the time. Had Eusebius, in his 
vast reading of early Christian writers, come upon any 
but that one ambiguous passage in Papias to support 
his theory we may be sure he would have quoted it. But 
he does not. Nor do the parties concerned make any 
reference to each other. The evangelist, when speaking 
of John the Baptist, deems it quite unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish him from any other John, as if he himself were 
the only other John in the field; and the Apocalyptist, 
when citing his own name, never calls himself ‘John of 
So-and-so’, or ‘the son of such-and-such’, but simply 
John’, as if he were the only John in the field. 

Finally, if we examine the Apocalypse more critically 
and, ignoring the style," concentrate on the matter and 
thought and imagery, we find its resemblance to the 
Gospel and epistles becoming closer and closer. The 


$ . : = 

‘ame ideas recur. The concept of the Lamb of God. The 
1 

cee styles are not so excessively different, Ernst Lohmeyer has 
: Out some striking similarities of grammar and syntax. 
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concept of the Word of God. The preoccupati i 
certain metaphors—light and water ee ™ 
thirst. The evident interest in all sorts of j a9 be 
There are also certain literary habits Pie es 
dency to return to an idea again and again; Bs ec 
it were, in spirals, picking up the date thon eo 
higher and higher levels. This tendency santas it f 
not only on a large scale in the general plan of J reed 
writings—e.g. in the Apocalypse, the first epi mr 
5 ‘st epistle and 

€ longer speeches of the Gospel—but also in an un- 
mistakable literary mannerism of verbal repetition, ‘In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God 
and the W ord was God, the same that in the beginning was 
with God.’ There are abundant instances of this. We 
ny on for example, Rev, iii, 15-16, 21-22; Rev. ii 
apiea'y xxl, 3, 22-24; John i. 1-5; John iii, 11-16; 
= + 7-11; 1 John v. 6-8 and many others. Even 
- plage advocates of dual authorship are com- 
8 ni so ie resemblances and to admit 
ciple of the other, 0 Johns must have been a close dis- 
ic oie ict credible that two men, so closely simi- 
aed ernal circumstances as well as in mind and 
deed i of thought, can ever have existed simul- 
ences tee hal ~— are only held apart by some dliffer- 
ba prin style, and is not almost any explanation 
ne tee ! — preferable to the incredible chain of 
Baveral ouite rec, eo hypothess 
sire ao plausible explanations have been put al 
paar breed aa do seem preferable. It has been 
15 pie vat a long period of time may have separate’ 
is te it PSE from the other writings—although this 
an contrary to the external evidence. Dr. I'arters 
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theory is that when writing the Apocalypse, with its Old 
Testament flavour, St. John deliberately employed an 
artificial style based on the Septuagint, much as William 
Blake, in his prophetical books, used a sort of Biblical 
English quite different from his normal language. 
Another theory is that either the Apocalypse, or the 
Gospel or both were originally written in Aramaic and 
translated into Greek by different hands. More plaus- 
ible still, perhaps, is the theory that John, though he 
could speak and preach in Greek, never became a 
fluent writer in that language, and relied on the assis- 
tance of a Greek-speaking secretary. It should be borne 
in mind that writing, in those days, was regarded much 
as we regard typewriting to-day—a thing that any 
educated man could do but which in practice was 
usually done by professionals. If two different amanu- 
enses were responsible for planing and polishing St. 
John’s Greek language the similarity of ideas under a 
difference of style is explained. Most probably there is 
some truth in all these theories. We are, after all, com- 
paring poetry with prose—for the Apocalypse might be 
described as the last great Jewish and the first great 
Christian religious poem—and such comparisons are 
always difficult. One is not surprised to find linguistic 
oe between Coleridge’s Table Talk and Kubla 
an, 

‘ Weighing all these considerations in the balance, then, 
it does seem more probable that one man, John called 
the Presbyter, wrote all five of the Johannine writings 
in the New Testament. But was he identical with the 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee? Many have held that he 
was not the Apostle but a disciple of the Apostle who 
may have scen Jesus in his youth but derived most of 
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his information from his master, the s 

is a theory which fits in quite swell i ee a, iH 
thesis, discussed on p. 88. If this were true, if i 
Johns existed not simultaneously but tae a sa 
only the second of them engaged in any litera: rn 
and became an archbishop, then it is easy aaa 
Irenaeus and his contemporaries may have ee ee 
natural mistake. A rather long arm of colnidente : 
still to be invoked—for this John the Presbyter, a i : 
of the same name, living at the same place and nx 
and recognized by contemporaries as having had simi- 
lar opportunities’ (Kenyon) is still remarkably like the 
Apostle. Having got so far as this why not simply accept 
the tradition and be done with it? (Or would that oe 
too commonplace, too old-fashioned?) Still, the theory 
is just credible. But what to my mind is not credible is 
the figure of John the Presbyter which then emerges. A 
disciple of the Apostle John who resolutely ignored his 
very existence and omits all reference both to St. John 
and his brother James? A disciple of St. John who never 
hints that there was or ever had been anyone of that 
name (bar the Baptist) besides himself? A man, more- 
over, who gives pretty clear hints in his Gospel that he 
himself is the Apostle? Such a man, surely, is a psycho- 
logical monstrosity. Moreover, if this Presbyter was not 
the son of Zebedee, what became of the son of Zebedee? 
How did a man, so important in the Acts of the 
Apostles, fade into such insignificance that his identity 
became merged into that of his contemporary 4™ 
alleged disciple, the evangelist? To this question the 
answer comes pat from a dozen critics—the son of Zebe- 
dee died a martyr’s death, long before any of the Johan 
nine writings saw the light. 
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that St. John died young, is one which I 
confess that I am reluctant to discuss. I am afraid (to 
quote from my introduction) of seeming offensive and 
perhaps unjust. But at least I should be in good com- 
pany, for even so just a man as Archbishop Bernard 
admits to a similar feeling, and Dr. Howard simply 
refers his readers to the International Critical Com- 
mentary where, on the one hand, will be found Dr. 
Charles’s advocacy of the theory (in the volume on the 
Apocalypse) and (in the volume on the Gospel) Dr. 
Bernard’s refutation of it. Very briefly, the arguments 


are as follows: 

(i) In Matt. xx. 2 
sons of Zebedee that they will drin 
which he himself must drink. It is argued tha 
prophecy is ever made except after the event, and since 
this prophecy can only refer to a physical, lethal 
martyrdom, it follows that St. John must have been 
martyred like his brother, and probably at thesame time. 

(ii) A fragment published by de Boor, and attributed 
by him to Philip of Side (c. A.D. 430) Teads: ‘Papias 
says in his second book that John the Divine and his 
brother James were done away with by the Jews.’ 

(iii) George the Sinner (ninth century) says: ‘Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, who was an eye-witness, states in 
the second book of his Dominical Oracles that he (John) 
was done away with by the Jews, thus fulfilling with his 
brother the prophecy of Christ concerning them.’ 

(iv) One or two ancient martyrologies celebrate 27th 
or 28th December as the feast of the apostles James and 
John. The most ancient of these is Syrian, of the fifth 
century. This implies that the two brothers were mar- 
tyred together, or at least that both were martyrs. 
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3, and Mark x. 39 our Lord tells the 
k of the same cup 
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The oe to all these items of evid 
numerous. I give a selection. Th . 
based on two false premises. See sii . 
recorded after the event, for in Matt. XXiv, 2 ee 
se xiv. 24-31 we find prophecies which hee a 
been fulfilled to this day. As for this particular proph . 
it will bear other interpretations. Indeed, if ‘drinking 
the cup which Jesus drank’ refers to the Passion ah 
sean, it cannot be said that even James did sath 
rei sip that chalice. There is ample evidence 
_ . is seeming non-fulfilment of prophecy was a 
pea he Fathers. Any evidence that St. John’s 
omerg een a martyrdom would have been eagerly 
es igs S regards (ii) and (iii) it is enough to say that 
chiA iow have said any such thing. Irenacus 
thatd kn iocs and esteemed him highly, yet he says 
pe live until the time of Trajan and that Papias 
pe seth an s disciple. Eusebius also studied Papias 
vee ; Im not at all, but he was concerned to 
is eck ier had been wrong in saying that he 
Nalco e isciple, and for that purpose he could have 
ra text than this one, if it had been there. 
were not eres (th hg often include persons who 
heresiarch Avia. (this Syrian one even includes the 
— that all this evidence implies that John was not 
in pied iatat but martyred along with his brother, 
a aa fe cts makes no mention of this, and St. 
reece - 7) testifies that St. John was still alive 
jn tos & cr. Yet suppose this be admitted, may not 
James the J “en martyred later? Perhaps along “ie 
ive ust in A.D, 62? The answer must be negative 
‘ason given above. If there was any good evir 
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dence, in Papias or elsewhere, that John had died while 
Papias was still in his cradle, we may be sure that Euse- 
bius would have pounced on it. It would never have 
occurred to him that such evidence might cast doubt 
on the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, so he would 
have had no motive for suppressing it. There is no 
hint in any writer of the second, third or fourth cen- 
turies that John ever died a martyr’s death. The fact 
was an awkward one, in view of the prophecy, but that 
it was a fact was undoubted. 

Against these early and reliable witnesses the critics 
bring a ninth-century monk and Philip of Side who, 
even in this one sentence, demonstrates his own ignor- 
ance. For John was never called ‘the Divine’ in Papias’s 
day, nor was James removed by the Jews but by Herod. 
It was the other James who was murdered by the Jews. 
I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that critics who 
thus weigh evidence that is late and bad against evi- 
dence that is early and good, and then pronounce them- 
selves convinced by the former, are victims of wishful 
thinking, The fact that most modern scholars have 
abandoned this attitude is more creditable to biblical 
scholarship than was their predecessors’ tendency to 
adopt it. 

To sum up, unless we are prepared to admit an un- 
paralleled set of coincidences, there is no occasion to 
Magine the co-existence of two Johns. The motive 
_ impelled some people in the Eastern Church to 
eal hope of excluding the Apocalypse from the 
Nee dian operates, for the canon which has 
ta a evere thousand years is not likely to be altered 
ie » We may conclude, therefore, that John the Pres- 
Yter, John the Evangelist and John the Divine (as the 
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Apocalyptist came to be called) were all 
same person, That he was also John the post re 
the beloved disciple, cannot be denied aie Zcbedee, 
dubious manipulation of the evidence and rie oe 
ofa highly improbable character to take his lai 
the stage as soon as he has been hustled into — piles 
grave of which the second-century writers ‘ve 
accountably ignorant, It is therefore necessar i ~ 
vide some other explanation of the stylistic “differ oe 
between Gospel and Apocalypse, and this is no i men 
able task, as we have seen, : sa 
The plain fact is that whatever difficulties there ma 
be mm accepting the traditional account, they a: he 
ing to the difficulties which are in Lieto aliens 
ng i volved in any alterna- 
tive hypothesis. I have only troubled to consider, above. 
bp hypotheses as seem to me worth considering. For 
oo . biden ter ig ee ond others ne 
downright forgery. This, i a 
tarts gery. This, it would seem, was the only 
bey Si occurred to anybody in the second century, 
peed a strong point in its favour. A contemporary 
Iedpe oh ntemporary critic possesses so much know- 
die of ee oe trifles which go to make up the 
iets hee that his opinion is always worth con- 
rationalize th ae ei neve: eee tnd 
ae e ets of Christ’s resurrection without 
. poe ny theory so probable as that propounded 
a ane aoe Jews (that the disciples had stolen 
tha tiden, the body), s0 the opinion of Caius, tm 
than most rat ae was a forgery, has more probability 
pee cories propounded nowadays. We know 
rhe orgeries were not uncommon. We Possess 
gments of pseudonymous gospels, pseudony nous 
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epistles, bogus apocalypses. Such frauds certainly did 
occur. There is, moreover, such a thing as a pious fraud. 
But is there, was there ever such a thing as a saintly 
fraud? Can we really believe that a character of such 
obvious holiness and simplicity as the fourth evangelist 
could stoop to that sort of deception? And what was 
his motive? We know the motives of the other apocryphal 
writers, They had a doctrinal axe to grind. They were 
heretics, concocting gospels to suit their heresies. But 
what axe can we detect in St. John’s hands? His ortho- 
doxy is massive, monumental. 

Orthodox Christianity is a narrow ridge between two 
gulfs of error. On the one hand lie such heresies as 
Gnosticism, Catharism, Puritanism—in fact that notion, 
Hydra-headed, which condemns the body, the material 
universe, Nature and the natural appetites as evil in 
themselves, and asserts that only Mind and Spirit are 
godlike. On the other hand lie those opposite falsehoods, 
propounded by Pelagius or Rousseau and so widely held 
to-day, that the ‘natural man’ is naturally good; that 
wickedness is the result of restraint and discipline, that 
ifwe all did just as we liked upon all occasions we should 
all be virtuous and happy. Using the images of Genesis, 
we may say that both sets of heretics deny the fall of 
Adam, one set maintaining that Adam is already so low 
that there is nowhere for him to fall to, the other assert- 
Ing on the contrary that he has always been, and still is, 
steadily rising and altogether Godlike in himself. 

Judaism denied both doctrines. In the beginning God 
created the earth and saw that it was good. Evil came 
in only when disobedience came in. There is nothing 
Wrong with Man’s appetites but his own failure to con- 
trol them, Christianity went farther than this. It affirmed 
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that God, who made the material universe, entered right 
into it, became part of it, made even death and sufferin 
divine things. Now in the first century it was a 
Gnostic, Docetic, the-flesh-is-evil type of heresy which 
predominated, and is there any more emphatic witness 
against it than the fourth evangelist? If orthodoxy be 
likened to a ridge, St. John stands on a pinnacle of the 
ridge. So much for the idea that he had an heretical 
axe to grind, 

Then there have been various theories of multiple 
authorship, of a ‘witness’ and an ‘evangelist’? and a 
redactor’ who between them, over a period of time, 
produced the fourth Gospel. If proved instances of 
multiple authorship were common, or if there were 
Strong internal evidence to suggest that this book was a 
collection or ‘corpus’ of writings, like the works of 
Hippocrates, there might be something to be said for 
this view. But the facts are otherwise, and the methods 
of research appropriate to a study of the Pentateuch 
break down when applied to the New Testament. 
Doubtless there was a Witness whose knowledge was 
used by an Evangelist, and the resultant work was gone 
over by a Reviser and an Interpolator. But all these 
people lived inside one human body. I can assure the 
reader that this present work was produced by just suc 
a team, but all the members of the team were myse™ 
The more fantastic suggestions on these lines which use 
to be made (mainly in Germany), and which involve 
incredibly complex patterns of interlocked sources 4 
editors, are seldom even discussed nowadays, but red 
do serve as awful examples of what can happe? athe 
an over-zealous scholar treats his subject-matter = le 
lines of a chess-problem or a mathematical pu?” 
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without reference to the ways in which real people 
behave in the real world. If there were no other objec- 
tion to such theories there would always be this one— 
that if the truth were really so complicated it is incon- 
ceivable that any modern investigator could hope to 
unscramble the omelette. 

There is, however, one direction in which some edi- 
torial manipulation may legitimately be suspected. I 
mentioned in Chapter III that the Gospel seems in some 
ways to be badly put together, and that some scholars 
have suggested that the sequence of events and speeches 
in the book as we have it is not that originally intended 
by its author. The most conspicuous example of this is 
the violent leap from Jerusalem to Galilee at the end 
of chap. v, but there are other jolts that seem suspicious. 
Why does Nicodemus have to come by night to visit 
Jesus, and why does he refer to miracles which have not, 
so far as the evangelist has informed us, taken place? 
Why, at chap. xii. 34, do the Jews say ‘What dost thou 
mean by saying that the Son of Man must be lifted up?” 
Jesus had not, in the preceding verses, referred to any 
such thing. The words would seem more appropriate 
after viii, 28. Again at xvi. 5 our Lord says: ‘None of 
You asketh me, whither goest thou?’ but at xiii. 6 St. 
Peter had in fact asked that very question. Any one of 
sing instances could no doubt be explained in one 
i hes another, but their cumulative effect is consider- 
nen the urge to reach for scissors and paste is 
a, paring The next chapter, accordingly, is de- 

a brief discussion of this question. 
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here is no gross improbability in the suggestion 
that St. John’s Gospel may have become dis- 
arranged. ‘There are instances of a similar fate 
overtaking other ancient books. But that it happened, 
if at all, at a very early stage in the textual history may 
be taken as certain. Except for one minor variation in 
the Sinaitic Syriac (mentioned in a note to Chapter II), 
the MS evidence is quite unanimous. Therefore if we 
decide to attempt a rearrangement of the Gospel we 
are forced to begin by disregarding all the textual 
evidence, And this is an uncomfortable thing to do, for 
it leaves us with no criterion but our own individual 
opinion as to the ‘right’ order, and one man’s guess § 
as good as the next man’s. ‘ 
If, however, we admit that the traditional order 8 
wrong (leaving aside for the moment what we mean 
by ‘wrong’) it becomes necessary as a first step te 
Imagine ways in which it became so, and this exercisé 
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does in itself impose some discipline upon us and set 
some limits to the scope of our conjectures. There are 
two possibilities—accident or design. The papyrus sheets 
on which the Gospel was written may have become dis- 
ordered before being pasted together to form a roll, and 
whoever did assemble them may have blundered. Or, 
somebody with scissors and paste may have deliber- 
ately cut up and reassembled the book for reasons of 
his own. There are two drawbacks to the latter sugges- 
tion. Firstly it is not easy to imagine who would do 
such a thing, or why. If his object was to harmonize 
the fourth Gospel with the others we can only say that 
he was singularly unsuccessful, and the only sort of 
editor we can suppose to have been in a position to 
undertake such a task would have been, in all likelihood, 
an Ephesian and a follower of John who would have 
been more likely to alter the synoptists to agree with 
John than to alter his own master’s work to agree with 
theirs, Such editorial work would have been a fairly 
laborious task, and we need to attribute a fairly strong 
Motive to the person we suppose to have done it. The 
hypothesis, in fact, seems to be unlikely in itself. The 
second objection to this theory is, that if it be true it 
leaves no more to be said. How can we hope to reverse 
the process, to undo the work of the supposed editor, 
unless we know a great deal about his motives and 
methods? The field of conjecture is open unto infinity 

and we are left without chart or compass. 
Peers probable in itself, and certainly more produc- 
jose Port is the hypothesis of accident, The unan- 
ste the MSS makes it virtually certain that the 
&i © adap must have taken place before any con- 
€ multiplication of copies had occurred, in fact 
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almost before the book had lefi ’ 
and if the Gospel was published oe : = ay 
, : up alter, r only just be- 
fore, its author’s death it is easy to imagine that : 
secretary or ‘literary executor’ may have dro ane 
MS and reassembled it by the light of a 
who take this view naturally pounce upon the peri in 
adulterae. If the same accident which produced the de 
arrangement also caused the insertion of this ‘ineiies 
into the text it becomes reasonable to suppose that both 
Gospel and pericope were written on sheets of the same 
size and that we can therefore infer the approximate 
number of words in each column of the original MS 
of the Gospel. Then, by dividing the book into sections 
of approximately that length, we can reshufile the 
pages until the order becomes more satisfactory. There 
are, however, three objections to this theory. 

' (i) Ifthe disarrangement of the Gospel and the inser- 
tion of this pericope were due to the same cause, why are 
the MSS unanimous for the traditional order but far 
from unanimous regarding the pericope? The textual 
evidence suggests that the pericope adulterae was inserted 
after a considerable multiplication of copies had taken 
place. (ii) The text of the pericope itself contains a rather 
large number of variant readings, so that the number of 
words and letters contained in the original form of it 
can only be assessed very approximately. (iii) the most 
probable theory to account for its presence in the Gos 
is that of deliberate interpolation. Eusebius tells us that 
Papias reported a story, also found in the Gospe 
according to the Hebrews, about a woman accuse ai 
many sins before the Lord. ‘This story sounds very like 
the one in question, the mention of ‘many sins’ being 
perhaps due to the fact that Eusebius had in min the 
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Hebraic Gospel version of the story rather than that of 
Papias. Now Paptas was generally believed to have been a 
‘hearer of John’, and it would therefore be natural to sup- 
pose that any such anecdote reported by him was derived 
from St. John. It has already been mentioned, too, that 
ain vein of ironical humour in the story does sug- 
gest the voice, if not the pen, of the fourth evangelist. 
Hence it is inserted into St. John’s Gospel, first as a 
supplement (as in some ‘Caesarean’ and Armenian 
MSS) and then into the body of the text. But if this 
account of the origin of the interpolation be anything 
like the truth, then the pericope can afford no clue to the 
number of words in a column of the Gospel, for the 
interpolation was deliberate and the disarrangement 
was accidental. 

Contrasted with all the foregoing suggestions is that 
of, for example, Harnack who simply supposed that any 
seeming disorder in the Gospel is merely the disorder 
inherent in any uncompleted or unrevised MS. ‘When 
more closely examined (he wrote in Evforschies und 
Erlebies) the work exhibits manifold irregularities which 
show that it still required a final revision.’ Frankly, this 
is precisely the impression which the Gospel does con- 
vey. No book (I suppose) is ever written down exactly 
in the order in which it finally appears. No author does, 
as Alice was bidden to do by the King of Hearts, 
begin at the beginning, go on until you come to the 
end. Then stop.’ If the Gospel did not, in fact, receive 
kg thorough and efficient revision by its author before its 
pe Hendin many non sequiturs are accounted for. So far 
Siva being due to the clumsiness of an editor they are 

€ to the total absence of any editor at all. 

As for the reasons which have led to a suspicion of 
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some primitive disarrangement, most of these hay 

already been mentioned in earlier chapters, and a 
may also recall St. John’s lack of precedents and ic 
difficulty of grouping his material under chronological 
logical or imaginative chapter-headings without doing 
excessive violence to historical truth. It is easy enough 
to see, for example, that the Last Discourse may repre- 
sent a ‘logical’ grouping—the sermon to the disciples 
after Judas had gone out into the night and the Son of 
Man was glorified in his infant Church. But what of the 
interview with Nicodemus? This would seem, on the 
face of it, to belong to a later period than the first 
Passover, to a time, in fact, when Jesus’ fame as a 
miracle-worker and his unpopularity with the San- 
hedrim had had time to develop. Is it placed where it 
is because, being concerned with Baptism, it fits better 
in association with our Lord’s own baptism, with the 
marriage at Cana and with the tale of the Samaritan 
woman at the well? The symbolism of water is very 
prominent in these early chapters of the Gospel. 

It is the inevitable uncertainty about the answer to 
these questions which renders all attempts at rearrang- 
ing the Gospel somewhat futile. We may, indeed, satisfy 
ourselves that we have arranged it in a better order, but 
how can we be sure that we have set it in the right order 
when we do not know what were St. John’s own views 
upon such ‘rightness’? Some guesses are, no doubt, 
better than others, but unless we know whether chrono- 
logical accuracy, logical interconnection or symbolic 
eflectiveness were the dominant considerations in the 
author's mind it would seem to be a hopeless task to 
make guesses in the matter at all. 

Since, however, the question is of some interest and 
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has been tackled by several scholars, I append a table 
showing some of the rearrangements that have been 
suggested. It calls, perhaps, for a few words of explana- 
tion. I have divided the Gospel into sections, numbered 
consecutively in column 1, with the nature of their con- 
tents briefly indicated in column 2. Column 3 gives the 
usual chapter and verse numbers, and the numbers in 
the remaining columns (under the name of the scholar 
concerned) all refer to those in column 1. Thus F. R. 
Hoare places the journey through Samaria—No. ro in 
column 1—between the prologue (No. 1) and the 
marriage at Cana (No, 2). Tatian, with Warburton 
Lewis and Moffatt, places section 7 (the Baptist’s 
second testimony) immediately after section 2 (the mar- 
riage at Cana). Tatian’s order is included as a matter 
of interest rather than for any value it may have. His 
motive was to harmonize all four Gospels, not to re- 
arrange one of them, and we cannot infer that Tatian’s 
text of St. John differed in its arrangement from our 
own, The antiquity of his resultant Life of Christ 
(second half of the second century) is no measure of 
tts value compared with modern works of the same 
kind, Tt may, however, be significant that neither he 
nor his contemporaries saw any objection in principle 


to his taking liberties with the order of events in the 
fourth Gospel. 
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Content 


Prologue, etc. 

Marriage at Cana 
Cleansing of Temple 

He knew what was in men 


Nicodemus | ii 


Darkness and light 

John again testifies 

‘He that cometh from 
above is above all’ 

Return to Galilee 

The Samaritan woman 

Heals officer’s son 

The pool of Bethesda 

Feeding the 5,000 

‘Go up to Judea’ 

‘Why do you design to kill 
me?’ 

‘You know me, 
whence I am,’ 
‘Whither I go you cannot 

come.’ 
A Christ from Galilee? 
Nicodemus remonstrates 
The adulteress 
The light of the world 
‘When you have lifted up 
the Son of Man,’ 
‘Before Abraham was, I 
Am,’ 
The man born blind 
The door, The shepherd 
The Dedication 
‘Iam the Son of God,’ 
Return to the Jordan 
Death of Lazarus 
Bethany 


and 


Meets Martha and Mary 
Mary reproaches Jesus 


iii, 14-21 
iii. 22-30 


ili, 31-36 
iv. 1-ga 
iv. 3b-43 
Iv. 44-54 
Vv. 1-47 
vi. I-71 
vii. 1-14 


Vii. 15-24 
vii. 25-31 


vii. 32-36 
vii. 37-44 
Vil. 45-52 
vii.53-Viii.11 
viii. 12-20 


viii. 21-28a 


viii. 28b-59 
ix. 1-41 
x. 1-18 
Xx. 19-29 
x. 30-39 
X, 40-42 
xi, I-17 
xi. 18-19 
xi. 20-30 
xi. 31-33 
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i ees tel an es a 
‘a a § | 7 5 
Content — 5 : 3 i & g 5 
Bg ie = | x 
Lazarus restored. Plot of — ous | aay Was 13 | aah a 
aay xara | 34| 94 | 34 | 94 | 35 | 22 
Pans ni xii, 3-2ga | 35%| 35 | 35 | 35 | 36 | 36 
Palm Sunday . . 
‘ from this 
gent ail xii, 23b-32 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 6a | 37 
‘Signifying what death he | ; ss | or | ar tar [st | 3s 
should die. ‘ xi. 3 33 | a8 | 30 | 38 | 6b | 34 
Who is this Son of Man? | xii. 34 a Gl elelais 
Walk in the light xil. 35-3 Se lao tas bas | a8 
Isaiah’s prophecy 45 \ galas |ae lane 
A saviour, not a judge ote ae | an am [le 
Washing of the feet : 4 ee las | as 149 
‘One will betray me. weal 43 43 | 3 | 8 | 44 | 30 
‘Thou wilt deny me thrice. pe Slalelnia 
i 6 | 50 | 50 | 50] 49 | 44 
xiv, nba o 51 | 51 | 51 | 50 | 45 
igre 8 | 52 | 52 | 52 | 51 | 52 
The discourse in the xv. 1-16 48 | 5 Pe halaie 
upper room and xv. 17-27 39 PH ape eae? 
Jesus’ prayer xvi. he ‘ s areal pare 
ca pate 3 46 | 46 | 46 | 46 | 48 
xvi 24-33, | 53 | 47 | 47 | 47 | 47 | 53 
xvii. 1-26 | 54 | 54 | 54 | 54] S4 | 54 
Arrest. Annas, xviii. i-14 | 55 2 53 - ee 22 
Peter’s first denial xviii. 1 5-18 | 56 | 56 | 5 Asa ee 
Jesus questioned xviii. 19-24 | 57 2 oF 23 | 38 | 38 
Peter’s denials xviii, 25-40 | 58 | 58 1 5 


From this point onward all the a a 
critics concur in the order of events as related in t 


received text. 


: Moffatt’s order here is: 
Tatian’s order here is: 


i, 1,9, 4, 6-17. 
were} 16, 12-36a. 


above-mentioned 


acGregor regards xviii, 13b-18 and 24-7 as interpolations and xii, 


33 a8 a gloss, 
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NOTES 


The stor i i 
a ory of the adulteress is omitted by all-except 

The works concerned are: Tatian, Di : 
nard, International Critical Omen 
Lewis, The Interpreter; Moffatt’s translation of the New 
Testament; MacGregor, Moffat New Testament Com- 
mentary; EF, R. Hoare, The Original Order of St. Fohn's 
Gospel. See also W. F. Howard, The Fourth Gospel in 
Recent Criticism, pp. 125 ff. and appendix D. 


IX 
CONCLUSION 


hen faced with a fanatical Baconian, or a 

man with some new theory about Homer, 

the average intelligent person feels inclined 

to ask: ‘What of it? Does it really matter who ‘“‘Shake- 
speare” was or how many poets were “Homer”? It is 
the work that is important, not the worker.’ So in this 
case it may reasonably be asked whether it matters who 
wrote ‘St. John’ when even the author himself seems to 
have considered this of secondary importance. There 
are, however, two reasons why the identity of this par- 
ticular author does matter. The first is, that the book is 
an historical document, and the authorship of any such 
document is always of importance to the historian. If 
Caesar’s Commentaries, for instance, were proved to have 
been written by someone who never set foot outside of 
Rome throughout the period of the campaigns this fact 
would have an important bearing upon the reliability 
pi book as an historical source. It might not, indeed, 
Ed its evidence. On the contrary, it might remove 
doin Suspicion that ‘Caesar’ had represented his own 
gs in too favourable a light. But it would mean that 
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the book would have to be treated quite differently and 
its evidence assessed from quite a different point of view 

So with the fourth Gospel. [fits author was a genuine 
eye-witness we may, indeed, suspect him if we will of 
misrepresentation, self-deception, distortion or what. 
not, but we cannot accuse him of sheer ignorance, Ifon 
the other hand he was not an eye-witness we must 
begin to weigh his probable sources of information and 
to estimate the possible ways in which such information 
may have become modified in passing through the 
filter of his mind and character, 

The second reason is, that our estimate of that very 
mind and character must be enormously influenced 
our opinion of his identity. Such features of his book as 
the total omission of all reference to James and John, 
the use of the phrase ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’, 
the evident intention of representing himself to have 
been an eye-witness, must obviously have a crucial 
effect on our estimate of the man himself if we conclude 
that, in point of fact, his claim to be an eye-witness was 
false. In fact, a fourth evangelist who was not St. John 
the Apostle is an utterly ditferent—almost a diametric- 
ally opposite—character from a fourth evangelist who 
was St. John the Apostle. It follows that whereas we can 
cheerfully ignore the identity of the man who wrote 
Hamlet in a simple enjoyment of his work, we cannot 
enjoy nor even understand the work of the fourth 
evangelist unless we have reached firm conclusions 
about his identity. 

In the preceding chapters the evidence for his iden- 
lity has been reviewed. We have scen that the book was 
published in the first century and accorded a position 
of high authority in the early decades of the second. 
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In the latter part of that century we find men of probity 
and intelligence asserting that its author was St. John 
the Apostle, apparently in contradiction of some who 
had denied this, Their very denial testifies to the fact 
that at this ime, within a lifetime of the date of publi- 
cation, the opinion was generally held throughout the 
Church that St. John was in fact its author. Also, the 
denial came from persons whose motives were in no 
sense those of scientific historians but merely those of 
irritated—and not too intelligent—theologians. The 

opinion of informed and respectable men in the second 

century was, in fact, for the Apostolic authorship, and 

we have no reason to suppose that it was unduly biased 

opinion, since it made no attempt to assign Apostolic 

authorship to Mark and Luke. This external evidence is 

good, and would need very cogent internal evidence to 

upset it. 

When we turned to the internal evidence we found, 
first, a certificate in the book identifying its author with 
a certain ‘beloved disciple’ and we found that it was 
not merely possible but entirely natural to identify this 
beloved disciple with St. John. We also found that the 
author was a Jew, probably a Palestinian, certainly a 
man of great authority in the Church. When comparing 
his work with that of the synoptists we found him ex- 
tremely self-confident and independent in his approach, 
We found him a man who seems to say, ‘La tradition, 
c'est moi’. Where he disagrees with his predecessors in 
matters of historical detail we found good reasons to 
suppose that he was justified. In all this there is noth- 
ing tending to contradict the external evidence and 
much which tends to support it. In fact the statement 
that St. John the Apostle wrote the fourth Gospel is 
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about as well substantiated as any other st 
any textbook of ancient history. It is safe to Say that if 
the question were an ordinary, commonplace matter of 
history—like, say, the parentage of Oliver Cromwel|— 
none but a few cranks would be disposed to contradict 
the tradition. 

Why, then, are there found so many honest, learned 
and intelligent men who do.contradict the tradition? 
In part, no doubt, the reason is that where religion is 
concerned we are all of us inclined to be cranks; but 
another reason is that the whole subject has for a cen- 
tury been the secne of fierce controversy, and a great 
deal of the dust has not yet settled. It is worth while to 
re-read Bishop Lightfoot’s famous Essays on the Work 
entitled ‘Supernatural Religion’ (London, 1889). ‘They re- 
veal in a sufficiently striking manner how much con= 
fusion could be stirred up by an anonymous writer who 
possessed very meagre scholastic qualifications and 
allowed his own prejudices to carry him up to and be- 
yond the limits of honesty. In such a smoke-laden 
atmosphere it is small wonder if even clear-sighted men 
should have become confused—and ‘medio tutissimus 
ibis’ has ever been a favourite English motto, Moreover 
there is in all ages an itch to ‘recon ile Christianity 
with Contemporary Thought’. The contemporary 
thought in question naturally varies from one century 
to another, In St, John's own time the itch was towards 
ghosticism, and the awkward thing about Christianity 
was its insistence that Jesus was a man, of flesh and 
blood, who had really suffered and died. In our own 
fathers’ time the itch was a contrary one, towards 
materialism, and the awkward thing about Chris« 
Nanity way its insistence that Jesus was God, who had 
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really risen from death, To-day there is a turning-away 
from materialism towards mysticism, and we may yet 
see the gnostics return, But whatever form it takes, the 
itch is always there. Contemporary Thought always 
over-emphasizes some aspect of the truth, depending 
upon the view it takes of what constitutes reality, and 
which sorts of human experience best put a man in 
touch with that reality, At one time those things will 
be thought most real which we can touch and see. At 
another, these will seem the least real of all things, be- 
longing as they do to a world of change and decay, 
whereas true reality is found in a realm of abiding 
‘forms’ or ‘ideas’ which are the objects of intellectual, not 
of sensible, experience. At another time (such as the 
last century) reality is found in a sort of combination of 
these two, in phenomena viewed in the light of intellec- 
tual concepts and controlled and interpreted by them 
the subject-matter, in fact, of the empirical sciences. 
At yet other times it is the spiritual, religious experiences 
of men which seem to bring them into closest touch 
with reality and truth; at others it may be in social life, 
or tribal life, or citizenship, or family life, or aesthetic 
experience, or in any other of man’s relations with his 
environment that he feels himself most truly real. Now 
cach of these has its place in Christianity, but Chris- 
tanity also refuses to over-stress any one of them to the 
exclusion of the rest, Gonsequently any given Spint of 
the Age is likely to find some aspect of Christianity un- 
comfortable. Even the most strictly orthodox Doctors 
of the Church tend in different ages to exalt certain 
articles of the Faith and to keep rather quiet about 
others, while those in whom the contemporary spit 
Works most strongly will burst the barriers of orthodoxy 
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altogether. The Abbé Loisy suffered excommunication 
for the sake of opinions which to-day seem pathetically 
out of date, but almost everyone, to some extent, exper- 
iences this desire to retain the name of Christian while 
continuing to ‘keep abreast of Modern Thought’, 

The attempt may as well be abandoned as hopeless, 
Christianity never has been in close touch with Modern 
Thought save at certain rare periods when the leaders 
of thought happened also to be leaders of Christianity, 
Nor can one single Gospel be set apart as representing 
a more authentic ‘Jesus of History’ than the others, Sort 
and sift the evidence how we will, we can never dis- 
tinguish an authentic ‘Jesus of History’ other than the 
one interpreted to us by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. And the interpretation which they offer is always 
and everywhere the same—that Jesus was the Christ 
foretold by the Prophets, that all the things which he 
said and did were in a perfectly literal sense the words 
and acts of God, and that the most conspicuously divine 
and Godlike action of his life was, of all things, his 
degraded and humiliating death. This is the ‘scandal of 
the Cross’—foolishness to Greeks, a stumbling-block to 
Jews. ‘There is no getting round it. ‘The New Testament 
writers are unanimous. We must accept or reject their 
interpretation en bloc. We cannot pick and choose. 

It is for this reason that we often find the sanest and 
most logical judgements either among the strictly ortho- 
dox or among those who, like Bernard Shaw, most com- 
pletely and dispassionately reject the claims of Chris- 
tianity altogether. In others, who attempt some com- 
promise between modernism and the tradition, there 
is always an element of schizophrenia and, in their 
religion, a dangerous streak of superstition. For it 1 
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tition to build churches and pay divine honours 
super” rson whom you belicye to have been merely a 
ihe Pike Socrates or Confucius. It is superstition—or 
nny to recite the Apostles’ Creed or the Quicunque 
OT eyo do not really believe it. Christianity need not 
reconciled with the Spirit of the Age—of any Age. 
It need not be reconciled even with rationalism as such. 
put if it cannot be reconciled with reason as such it had 
much better be abandoned altogether. 

[ believe, myself, that it can be so reconciled. I believe 
that even its highest mysteries, though certainly beyond 
the scope of reason, are in no sense contrary to reason. 
I believe that the articles of the Christian creed do not 
mean less than they say but that they mean more. But 
to develop this theme at length would be an under- 
taking too vast for my present purpose and also quite 
beyond my power. Writers far better qualified than I 
have written, are writing and, please God, always will 
write treatises to prove that the Church and human 
reason, if properly understood and followed, are both 
of them infallible and cannot therefore lead us in oppo- 
site directions, But either of them, if improperly under- 
stood and indiscreetly followed, may lead us into 
idolatry. The idols of to-day are the Abstract Nouns— 
Progress, Science, The State, The Party, The Common 
Man, The So-and-so Way of Life, and all the buzzing 
hive of -isms and -ations and -alities. All good and useful 
in their place, no doubt, but not to be set up as images 
of gold whose height is three-score cubits, nor wor- 
shipped to the sound of the sackbut and psaltery—not 
even when they promise us all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them. ... ‘For it is written, The Lord thy 
God thou shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 
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THE GOSPELS OF 
PETER AND PAUL 


(Note. As Torrey and de Zwaan have shown, the speeches of 
St. Peter reported in the Acts of the Apostles have a strongly 
Aramaic flavour which suggests that St. Luke, when writing the 
Acts, was drawing upon an early Palestinian source, ‘They may 
therefore be distinguished from St. Luke’s own Gospel and be 
called, without impropriety, the ‘Gospel of Peter’.) The English. 
both here and in Appendix B, is from the Knox version, by per- 
mission of H, E, The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and 
of Messrs, Burns, Oats and Washbourne Ltd. 


en of Israel, listen to this. Jesus of Nazareth 

was aman duly accredited to you from God; 

such were the miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did through him in your midst, as you 
yourselves well know. This man you have put to death; 
by God’s fixed design and foreknowledge, he was betray- 
ed to you, and you, through the hands of sinful men, have 
cruelly murdered him. But God raised him up again, 
releasing him from the pangs of death; it was impossible 
that death should have the mastery over him. It is in his 
person that David says, Always I can keep the Lord 
within sight; always he is at my right hand, to make me 
stand firm. So there is gladness in my heart and rejoice 
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ing on my lips; my body, too, shall rest were ter 
that thou wilt not leave my soul in the place of deat i 
or allow thy faithful servant to see corruption. Thou 
hast shown me the way of life; thou wilt make me full 
of gladness in thy presence. My brethren, I can say this 
to you about the patriarch David without, fear of con- 
tradiction, that he did die, and was buried, and his 
tomb is among us to this day. But he was a prophet, and 
he knew God had promised him on oath that he would 
set the sons of his body upon his throne; it was of the 
Christ he said, foreseeing his resurrection, that he was 
not left in the place of death, and that his body did not 
see corruption. God, then, has raised up this man, 
Jesus, from the dead; we are all witnesses of it. And now, 

‘exalted at God’s right hand, he has claimed from his 

Father his promise to bestow the Holy Spirit; and he 

has poured out that Spirit, as you can see and hear for 

yourselves. David never went up to heaven, and yet 

David has told us, The Lord said to my Master, Sit 

on my right hand, while I make thy enemies a footstool 

under thy feet. Let it be known, then, beyond doubt, 

to all the house of Israel, that God has made him 

Master and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified. 

(Acts ii, 22-36, Verse 42 gives a hint of the first Chris- 

tian liturgy; ‘They occupied themselves continually 

with the Apostles’ teaching, their fellowship in the 

breaking of bread, and the fixed times of prayer. ) 


St. Peter heals the cripple and then speaks: Men of 
Israel, why does this astonish you? Why do you net 
your eyes upon us, as if we had enabled him to wal 
through some power or virtue of our own? It is the God 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, the God of our fore- 
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fathers, who has thus brought honour to his 
You gave him up, and disowned him in the presence of 
Pilate, when Pilate’s voice was for setting him free, You 
disowned the holy, the just, and asked for the pardon 
of a murderer, while you killed the author of life, But 
God has raised him up again from the dead, and we are 
here to witness of it... . Come then, brethren, 1 know 
that you, like your rulers, acted in ignorance; but God 
has fulfilled in this way what was foretold by all the 
prophets about the suflerings of his Christ. (Acts dij, 
12-18.) 

I see clearly enough (said Peter) that God makes no 
distinction between man and man; he welcomes any« 
body, whatever his race, who fears him and does what 
piety demands. God has sent his word to the sons of 
Isracl, giving them news of peace, through Jesus Christ, 
who is Lord of all. You have heard the story, a story 
which ran through the whole of Judea, though it be« 
gan in Galilee, after the baptism which John proclaimed; 
about Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with 
the Holy Spirit and with power, so that he went about 
doing good, and curing all those who were under the 
devil's tyranny, with God at his side, We are witnesses 
of all that he did in the country of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem, And they killed him, hanging him on a 
gibbet; but on the third day God raised him up again, 
and granted the clear sight of him, not to the people at 
large, but (o us, the witnesses whom God had appointed 
beforehand; we ate and drank in his company after his 
rising from the dead, And he gave us a commission to 
preach to the people, and to bear witness that he, and 
none other, has been chosen by God to judge the living 
and the dead. All the prophets bear him this testimony, 
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hat everyone who has faith in him is to find remission 
at © . 
of sini through his name. (Acts x. 34-43:) 


ST. PAUL 


There is only one God, and only one mediator be- 

tween God and men, Jesus Christ, who is a ay 
them, and gave himself as a ransom for them all, (1 Tim, 
i. 
MO Ge Son of God we find the redemption that sets 
us free from our sins, He is the true likeness of the God 
we cannot see; his is that first birth which precedes 
every act of creation, Yes, in him all created things 
took their being, heavenly and earthly, visible and in- 
visible; what are thrones and dominions, what are 
princedoms and powers? ‘They were all created through 
him and in him; he takes precedency of all, and in him 
all subsist. He too is that head whose body is the Church; 
it begins with him, since his was the first birth out of 
death; thus in every way the primacy was to become 
his, [It was God's good pleasure to let all completeness 
dwell in him, and through him to win back all things, 
whether on earth or in heaven, into union with himself, 
making peace with them through his blood, shed on the 
Cross, 

Hlim, then, we proclaim, warning every human being 
and instructing every human being as wisely as we may, 
so ay to exhibit every human being perfeet in Christ 
Jesus. (Gol. i, 14-20, 28.) ; 

The chief message 1 handed on to you, as 1t was 
handed on to me, was that Christ, as the Seriptures had 
foretold, died for our sing; that he was buried, and then, 
as the Seriptures had foretold, rose again on the third 
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day. That he was seen by Cephas, then by the eleven 
apostles, and afterwards by more than five hundred 
brethren at once, most of whom are alive at this day 
though some have gone to their rest. Then he was seen 
by James, then by all the apostles, and last of all, I too 
saw him, like the last child that comes to birth un- 
expectedly... . 

‘That is our preaching, mine or theirs as you will; that 
is the faith that has come to you, (1 Cor. xv, 3-8, 11,) 


Yours is to be the same mind which Christ Jesus 
shewed, His nature is from the first, divine, and yet he 
did not see, in the rank of Godhead, a prize to be 
coveted; he dispossessed himself, and took the nature of 
a slave, fashioned in the likeness of men, and present- 
ing himself to us in human form; and then he lowered 
his own dignity, accepted an obedience which brought 
him to death, death on a cross. That is why God has 
raised him to such a height, given him that name which 
is greater than any other name; so that everything in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth must bend 
the knee before the name of Jesus, and every tongue 
must confess Jesus Christ as the Lord, dwelling in the 
glory of God the Father. (Phil, ii. 5-11.) 


No question of it, it is a great mystery we worship. 
Revelation made in human nature, justification won In 
the realm of the spirit; a vision seen by angels, a mystery 
preached to the gentiles; Christ in this world, accepted 
by faith; Christ, on high, taken up into glory. (1 Tim. 
iii, 16.) 


And here is a warning for you. I can give you no 
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jraise for holding your assemblies in a way that does 
; ood. 

nhs feaaidon which I received from the Lord, and 
handed on to you, is that the Lord Jesus, on the night 
when he was being betrayed, took bread, and gave 
thanks, and broke it, and said: This is my body, given 
up for you. Do this for a commemoration of me. And 
so with the cup, when supper was ended, This cup, he 
said, is the new testament, in my blood. Do this, when- 
ever you drink it, for a commemoration of me. So it is 
the Lord’s death that you are heralding, whenever you 
eat this bread and drink this cup, until he comes; and 
therefore, if anyone eats this bread or drinks this cup 
of the Lord unworthily, he will be held to account for 
the Lord’s body and blood. A man must examine him- 
self first, and then eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup; he is eating and drinking damnation to himself if 
he eats and drinks unworthily, not recognizing the 
Lord’s body for what it is. (1 Cor. xi. 17, 23-9)+ 
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Luke 


Mark 
Then James and John, the sons of 


Zebedee, came to him and said, 
thy left when thou art glorified. 


Grant that one of us may take his 
place on thy right and the other on 
(x. 35) 


Master, we would have thee grant 
the request we are to make. .. . 


Matthew 


Then the mother of the sons of 
ing on her knees to make a request 
of him, And when he asked her, 
What is thy will? she said to him, 
Here are my two sons; grant that in 


thy kingdom one may take his place 
on thy right and the other on thy 


left. (xx. 20) 


Zebedee brought them to him, fall- 
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I have excluded, in order to save space, all works men- 
tioned in the Index of references (q.v. p- 174). My 
sources haye been standard works of reference, but 
these, I have found, do not always agree with one 
another in details. For this reason there may be a few 
errors in the particulars given. If so, I apologize and 
hope that they are not serious. 


Bauer, W. (Luth), 5, 1887. Educ. Marburg, Berlin and 
Strasburg; lecturer at Marburg, 1903; Prof. at — 
lau (1913) and Gottingen (since 1916). Editor 0 
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He said to his disciples, Sit down 
here while I go in thére and pray. d 
But he took Peter and the sons of But he took 


Zebedee with him. (xxvi. 36) 


(Matt, xxiv. 3 mentions no names.) 


(xxvi. 17. ‘The disciples.’) 
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Theolog. Literarzeitung. Publications: Die Ode: 

mons, Griech.-Dt, Wérterbuch z. N.T. (4th a on 

and others, a 

BERNARD, J. H: (CG. of 1.), b. 1860, d. 1927. Edue, 
privately and at Trinity College, Dublin; Fellow and 
Tutor, Trinity Coll., 1884; ordained, 1886; D.D, 
1892; Chaplain to the Lord Lieut. of Ireland, 1886. 
1902; Dean of St. Patrick's, 1902-11; Bp. of Ossory, 
Ferns and Leighlin, 1911-15; Archbp. of Dublin, 
1915-19 Provost of Trinity Coll., 1919. Publica- 
tions: Aant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers, 
1889; Aant’s ‘Critique of Judgement’ (transln.), 1892, 
and many other works on philosophical, biblical and 
devotional subjects. 

Burtmann, R. (Luth.), 6. 1884. Educ. Oldenburg, 
Tubingen, Berlin, Marburg; lecturer at Marburg, 
1912-16; successively Prof. of Theology at Breslau, 
1916-20, Giessen, 1920-1, and Marburg since 1921} 
Hon. D.D., St. Andrews, 1935. Publications: Die 
Gesch. der synopt. Tradition, 1921 (2nd edn., 1931); 
Jesus, 1926 (2nd edn., 1929); Glauben u. Verstehen, 
1933, ete. 

Cuapman, Dom J. (Né Henry; C. of E.-R.C.), 5. 1865, 
d, 1933. Edue. privately and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford; ordained Deacon, 1889; received into the 
Catholic Church and entered Benedictine order, (at 
Maredsous), 1890; ordained priest, 1895; at Erding- 
ton Abbey, 1895-1912; Temp. C.F., 1915-193; Abbot 
of Downside, 1929-33. Publications: Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, The Four Gospels and Spiritual Letters (all 
posthumous). 

Cyrarnwoop, Lorp (G. R. Benson; C. of E.), b. 1864, 
d. 1945. Educ. Winchester and Balliol Coll., Oxford; 
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Harnack, A. von (Luth.), 6. 1851, d. 
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M.P. (Lib.) for Woodstock, 1892-5; Mayor of Lich- 
field, igog-11; cr. First Baron Charnwood, 1911. 
Publications: Abraham Lincoln, 1916, Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1923, Tracks in the Snow, 1927. 


Dopp, C. H. (Congreg.), 2. 1884. Educ, Wrexham and 


University Coll., Oxford; Senior Demy, Magdalen 
Coll., 1907-11; ordained Minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, rgr2; Yates lecturer in N.T. Studies, 
Mansfield Coll, 1915-30; University lecturer in 
N.T. Studies, 1927-30; Grinfield lecturer on the 
LXX, 1927-31; Rylands Prof. at Manchester, 1930- 
35; Shaffer lecturer, Yale, and Ingersoll lecturer, 
Harvard, 1935; Norris-Hulse Prof. at — 
1935-49; Olaus Petri lecturer at oN or 
his many publications see current fig 
Dorpat and Leipzig; Lecturer (1874) and Prof. 
(1876) at iaiale a successively Prof. at — 
1879, Marburg, 1886, and Berlin, we 
Director of Prussian Nat. Library, 1905-21; ad 
dent of Evangelical Congress, 1902-125 ya a 
1914. Publications: Lehrbuch der Dogmen-Gescn. 


vols., 1886-90), Das Wesen des Christentms, 199°. - 
many others (see his own Exforschtes u. Erle! . bani P 
Howarp, W. F. (Wesl.), 6. 1880. Educ. Eee sary 

School, Birmingham, and Manchester Un ; 


Tutor in N.T. language and liter se a ere 
worth Coll., B’ham, since 1919; he Se 1940; 
Dale lecturer at Mansfield Coll., O ae 194d. 
President, Conference of Methodist aprcrn at 
Publications: Editor and joint author ak : According 
Grammar of N.T. Greek, vol. ii; Christrantly ¢ 
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Hucer, Baron F, von (R.G.), &. 185, 
privately; settled in England, 1871 
self to Greek and Hebrew stu 
criticism; a friend of Loisy (q 
Mystical Element in Religion, 1908 ( 
other works on biblical and 

Kenyon, Sir FREDERICK (Cc, 
chester and New College, Oxford; Fellow 
dalen, 1888; Assistant at the British Museu 
Asst. Keeper of MSS, 
cipal Librarian, 1909-30; K.C.B., 
1925; Presdt. of British Academy, 
1926, Presdt., 1934-39; P: 
Archacology at Jerusalem since 1920; Hon. Fellow 
of numerous colleges and Presdt. of many learned 
societies. Publications include editions of Aristotle, 
Hyperides, Bacchylides, etc., and of Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning; also Our Bible and the Ancient MSS, 


(revised ed., 1939), The Text of the Greek Bible, 1937, etc. 
LAGRANGE, PERE M.-J. (Né Albert; R.G.), 6. 1855, 
d. 1938, Educ. Nant 


ua (petit séminaire), Paris (Doc- 
tor of Law, 1879) and Vienna (oriental studies), 
Entered Dominican order, 1879; ordained priest, 
1884; organized (1890) the éole biblique at the con- 
vent of St. Stephen, Jerusalem, and became prior, 
1892; founded the Revue biblique, 1892; Prof. and 
Master of Theology in the Dominican order, Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour, etc. Publications: La 
Méthode Historique, 1903; Le Messianisme chez les Juifs, 
1909; and commentaries on Judges (1903), Romans 
(1916), Galatians (1918) and all four Gospels (1g11- 
27). 
Lake, Kirsorp (C, of E.), 5, 1872, d. 1946. Educ. St. 
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new edn, 1923) and 
religious subjects, 
m, 1889; 


1912; G.B.E., 
1917-21; F.S.A,, 


2, d, 1925, Educ, 
» and devoted him- 
dies and historical 
-V.). Publications: The 


of E.), 6. 1863, Edue. Win. 
of Mag- 


1898-1909; Director and Prin- 


resdt. of British School of 
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i y ; D.D., St. Andrews, 
aul’s and Lincoln Coll,, Oxford; D.D., 

na : Prof. Ord. at Leyden, 1904-13; Prof. at Har- 
a. 1914-38 (of early Christian Literature, 1914- 
i of Ecclesiastical History, 1919-32, and of His- 
eo 1932-8). Publications: The Text of the foie 
Testament, 1898 (many edns.); The capt A Evi = 
for the Resurrection, 1905; The Beginnings of Christian y 
(in collaboration with Foakes-Jackson, Cadbury an 
others), 1920-33; many collations of New Testament 
and other texts, etc. 


Liourroot, J. B. (C. of E.), 6. 1828, d. 1889. Educ. King 


Edward’s School, Birmingham, and Trinity ren 
Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity, 1852; Tutor, ee 
Hulsean Prof., 1861; Canon of St. pom 
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thing approaching a full biblio- 


© provide any uld be far beyond my 


sraphy of this subject wo 

ae Fortunately it is not necessary. Two 
books, admirable in themselves, are rendered repeal 
valuable by the excellent bibliographies — they 
contain, They are: The Fourth Gospel in Recent oe 
by Dr, W. F. Howard (3rd edn., London, the —— 
Press, 1945) and L’Evangile de jean d’aprés les rec rd 
récentes by P. H. Menoud (Cahiers blag ee 
l'actualité protestante, No. 3- Delachaux et } a i 
Neuchatel, 1947). The former of these, n an appen _ 
also prints most of the ancient documents (from _ 
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be confidently recommended by way of caer age 
New Testament studies in general, namely A : 
Grandmaison’s Jesus Christ (English mpeg . - 
Whelan, London, 1930) and The Riddle of : 
i. yns and N. Davey (London, 


Testament by Sir E. Hosk : 
Faber & Faber, 1931) The Fourth Gaspel by the same 
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b) Die katolischen Briefe by H. Windisch (2nd edn. 
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Tubingen, 1930). ; 
(c) Bi Garabarang des Johannes, by E. Lohmeyer (Tt 
f , 


ingen, 1926). ; 
OP to these and other works which — 
made in the foregoing pages are listed alphabetically i 


the index which follows. 
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